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SOME PARALLELS TO THE TREE DREAM 
IN “RUODLIEB?” * 


SCHACH 
University of Nebraska 


Near the end of his article “Die altnordischen Verwandten des 
Ruodlieb-Romans”, Hans Naumann referred briefly to the tree dream of 
Ruodlieb’s mother with the comment that the dream of Queen Ragnhild 
in Snorri’s Halfdanar saga svarta was “die nachste Parallele, die sich 
finden liess.”* To the tree dreams from the Godebardsvita and the 
Fioretti di San Franceso, which he also mentioned, Naumann seemed to 
attach no great significance. The article concluded with a quotation from 
Burdach’s essay “Die Entstehung des mittelalterlichen Romans”: “Fiir 
die Traume in der altnordischen Saga, im deutschen Heldenepos méchte 
ich . . . . autochtonen Ursprung annehmen, obleich christlich-antike 
Entwicklung, stellenweise wenigstens, nicht unwahrscheinlich ist.” * But 
although Burdach includes the first dream of the mother among the motifs 
borrowed by the author of Ruodlieb from the repertoire of the national 
Heldensage (p. 145), he makes no such claims for the far more intriguing 
second dream. 

Both dreams occur in Fragment XVII (in the edition of Fr. Seiler). 
In the first dream, Ruodlieb is attacked by two boars and a herd of swine, 
all of which he kills. One thinks immediately of the warning dream of 
Kriemhilde (Nibelungenlied, XVI. Aventiure) or of the many similar 
dreams in the /slendinga sdgur.* In the second dream Ruodlieb’s mother 


1 Portions of the material in this article were contained in two papers presented 
before learned societies: “The Tree of Descent in Old Norse Literature,” read before 
the Society for the Advancement of Scandinavian Study in Lincoln, Nebraska, on 
May 2, 1953; and “The Literary Motif of the Family Tree in Mediaeval Literature,” 

resented before the Rocky Mountain Modern Language Association in E) Paso, 
roxas, on October 10, 1953. I wish to acknowledge here the many helpful suggestions 
received from colleagues on those occasions. 

2In: Edda, Skalden, Saga, Festschrift zum 70. Geburtstag von Felix Genzmer, ed. 
Hermann Schneider (Heidelberg 1952), p. 324. 

3In: Vorspiel (Halle a. d. Saale 1925), Vol. I, pt. 1, p. 123. 

4 borsteins saga Sidu-Hallssonar (= Austifirdinga sdgur), 227; Hévardings, 
saga Isfirdings, Ch. 20; Droplaugarsona saga (= Austfirdinga ségur) 160; 
Hardar saga, Ch. 31; Heidarviga saga, Ch. 26; Njdla \ANSB, Vol.XIH), pp. 55 and 
139; bordar saga bredu (Islendinga sdégur, Vol. 29), p. 45. 
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sees a high, spreading linden tree, in the top of which Ruodlieb is reclining 
on a couch surrounded by an army of soldiers ready for battle. Soon a 
white dove places a precious crown on Ruodlieb’s head, sits down on his 
hand, and kisses him. The mother interprets these dreams as prophecies of 
great honor for her son. Placing Ruodlieb in the tree and letting the 
dove crown and caress him are additions (but not the invention) of the 
author, which will be explained further on; the essential part of this 
dream is the tree as a symbol of future greatness.*°. The remainder of 
this article will be devoted to a discussion of some of the examples of the 
motif of the genealogical tree in literature before and after Ruodlieb 
with a view toward indicating possible sources of the Ruodlieb passage 
and perhaps also borrowings from it. 

In the first book of his History (Ch. 107-108), Herodotus relates that 
the Medan king Astyages had a wonderful dream concerning his daughter 
Mandane, which was interpreted by his magi to signify the king’s over- 
throw by a son who would some day be born to Mandane. In order to 
circumvent the fulfillment of this dream, King Astyages married his 
daughter to a Persian of good family whom he regarded as “much inferior 
to a Mede of even middle condition.” During the first year of Mandane’s 
marriage, the king saw a second vision. He fancied that a large vine grew 
from the body of his daughter and overshadowed all Asia. This dream 
too was interpreted to mean that Mandane’s offspring would depose 

ages and rule over the whole of Asia. The king ordered the child 
to be killed. The order was not carried out, however, and in due time 
Astyages was overthrown by his grandson Cyrus, whose birth and 
greatness the dream had foretold. 


Whatever the immediate source of this dream may be, the under- 
lying concept seems to be rooted in Persian mythology. Like the primitive 
Semites, and, indeed, like primitive peoples almost everywhere, the 
Persians believed that human life — the life of the individual, the family, 
the tribe, the nation, the human race — was intimately bound up with 
vegetative life. Like many other peoples, the Persians venerated trees as 
the dwelling place of the deity, as the haunts of spirits, and as the habi- 
tations in which the souls of great heroes continued their existence after 
death. The soul of Zoroaster, for example, was believed to have been 
transformed by Ormuzd himself into a beautiful, lofty tree. Most impor- 
tant, however for the Herodotus passage in question is the Persian form 
of the once almost universal belief that the progenitors of the human 
race issued from plants. According to one Persian account, Maschia and 
Maschiana, the first human couple, grew from the ground in the form of 


8 Cf. Unwerth-Siebs, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur bis zur Mitte des elften 
Jabrbunderts (Berlin und ‘ans 1920), Vol. I, p. 106: “Wenn der Ruodliebdichter 
dann noch seinen Helden selbst von bewaffneten Mannen umgeben im Wipfel der 


Linde thronen und ihn von der Taube, offenbar Heriburg, krénen und kiissen lasst, 
so ist das eher eigene Zudichtung als alter Sagenstoff.” Un 
the parallel from the Halfdanar saga. 


werth-Siebs mention only 
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a tree or rhubarb plant. As this plant grew larger, it divided. Ormuzd 
imparted to each part a human soul, and they became the parents of the 
human race.* Since thus human life has both its beginning and, under 
favorable circumstances, its continuance in vegetative life, a plant would 
seem to be a most natural and fitting symbol of the birth and destiny 
of a great hero. 

The similarity between the use of the botanical dream symbol by 
Herodotus in the fifth century B. C. and by the author of Ruodlieb 
around 1030 A. D. for the purpose of foreshadowing the future fame of 
a hero is so striking that it scarcely needs comment. Even the possibility 
of a somewhat indirect literary influence should not be discounted in 
view of the strong Oriental and Byzantine influences in Ruodlieb. * 

Among the parallels from Latin literature of the classical period three 
are especially interesting in this connection. Pliny relates that two old 
myrtle trees grew in the ancient sanctuary of Quirinus at Rome. One 
was named the Patrician, the other, the Plebeian. As long as the patrician 
party flourished, their myrtle tree likewise flourished and spread its 
limbs abroad while the myrtle of the common people was shriveled and 
shrunken. After the Marsian War, however, the tree of the popular party 
grew big and strong while that of the aristocratic party drooped and 
withered. * 

According to Suetonius, the end of the race of the Caesars was 
foreshown years before the death of Nero by various portents in- 
cluding this one: As Livia was returning to her estate after her marriage 
to Augustus, an eagle dropped into her lap a white hen holding in its 
beak a sprig of laurel. Livia raised the hen and planted the laurel. From 
this hen came such a brood of chickens that the villa was named Ad 
Gallinas. From the sprig of laurel there sprang up a grove of trees from 
which the Caesars gathered their laurels when going to celebrate their 
triumphs. Furthermore those who triumphed planted other trees in this 
place. Just before the death of each one, the tree which he had planted 
withered. During the last year of Nero’s reign the entire laurel grove 
died from the root up, and also all the hens. ° 

An interesting variant of this motif is found in Suetonius’ account 
of the birth of the emperor Vespasian. An old oak tree sacred to Mars 
on the suburban estate of the Flavii suddenly put forth a branch from 
its trunk each time Vespasia gave birth. These branches were regarded as 
obvious indications of the destiny of each child. The first branch, which 
was very slender, quickly withered; and the daughter that was born 
likewise died within the year. The second limb was very long and strong 


6 Cf. Mrs. J. H. Philpot, The Sacred Tree (London 1897), p. 73f. 

7 Cf. Burdach, op. cit., p. 157; cf. also in this connection Paul v. Winterfeld, 
Deutsche Dichter des lateinischen Mittelalters, ed. H. (Miinchen 1922), 4th ed., 
pp. 491ff. and the comments of Reich, pp. 114ff. 

8 Naturalis Historia, Bk. XV, Ch. 36. 

® De Vita Caesarum, Bk. VII, Ch. I. 
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and portended great success. But the third was the very image of a tree. 
And so their father Sabinus announced to his mother that a grandson 
had been born to her who would become a Caesar. But she merely 
laughed in amazement that her son should already be senile while she 
was yet of strong mind. *° 

At first glance the points of difference between the tree dream in 
Ruodlieb and the parallels from Pliny and Suetonius seem more striking 
than the points of similarity. The symbolism, however, is essentially the 
same: the flourishing or withering of a botanical symbol is indicative or 
prophetic of the destiny of an individual, a family, or a social group. 
Simliar stories, of course, are quite common in the folklore and mythology 
of many geographically widely separated peoples including the Chinese 
and Japanese and various tribes of African Negroes and North and South 
American Indians."' As possible sources of the tree dream in Ruodlieb, 
however, the parallels from Pliny and Suetonius are especially significant. 
The author of Ruodlieb certainly must have known Pliny, since the 
Abbot Ellinger (1017-1041) had a manuscript of the Historia naturalis 
illustrated with pictures of the animals in the monastery of Tegernsee at 
the very time when Ruodlieb was being written there. '* An acquaintance 
with Suetonius can also safely be assumed, since this Latin author was 
widely read and imitated (for example, by Einhard in his Vita Karoli 
Magni) during the Middle Ages. In the second parallel from Suetonius, 
as in the Ruodlieb passage, the flourishing tree is prophetic of fame and 
honor yet to be achieved. And the motif of the white dove carrying a 
golden crown bears at least some resemblance to the eagle with the white 
hen carrying a sprig of laurel, the botanical symbol of victory and achieve- 
ment. 

Closest in time and space to our passage in Ruodlieb is the parallel 
in the Godehardsvita. Wolfeherius relates that St. Godehardus, at that 
time abbot of the monastery at Altaich, had a marvelous dream which 
was “obviously a portent of his later elevation.” In this dream St. Gode- 
hardus saw a tree standing in the courtyard of the monastery. Its limbs and 
branches spread far out and intertwined to form a sort of arbor. As all 
the monks were admiring this tree, an imperial messenger arrived and re- 
quested that the tree be sent immediately to the emperor so that he might 
rest in its shade. But when St. Godehardus began to dig out the tree, he 
noticed that it was all withered and useless. The roots, however, were 
large, beautiful and strong. He lifted out the tree with its roots and sent 


10 Op. cit., Bk. VIII, Ch. V. Here is found also the portent of the cypress tree 
which was uprooted on the farm of Vespasian’s grandfather without the agency 
of violent winds, and on the following day rose again of its own accord stronger 
and greener than before. 

11 Cf. W. Mannhardt, Der Baumkultus der Germanen und ibrer Nachbarstimme 
(Berlin 1875), P. so and passim; J. H. Philpot, op. cit., pp. 72ff.; James G. Frazer, 
The Golden gh (New York 1935). 3rd ed., Vol. if pp. 7-96 and Vol. XIl 
(Index), p. sor f. 

12 Cf. Burdach, op. cit., p. 154. 
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it to the emperor. Upon awakening, St. Godehardus was seized with 
anxiety and care. He interpreted the dream to signify the failure of the 
monastery. The true interpretation of the dream, however, is given 
several pages later. The tree does not refer to the monastery, but to the 
abbot himself. Through the flourishing of the luxurious foliage the Lord 
wished to show how fruitful were the teachings and the example of St. 
Godehardus. The withering of the branches symbolized his weakened 
physical condition, which resulted from fasting and overexertion. The 
freshness and strength of the root signified the future vigor and effective- 
ness of his spiritual influence. And the fact that the emperor desired 
the tree for its shade indicated that St. Godehardus was to be a protection 
for the emperor and all true believers against wordly and spiritual dangers. 
As proof of the correctness of his interpretation of this dream, Wolfherius 
points to the fact that St. Godehardus was made Bishop of Hildesheim 
on the first Sunday in Advent, 1022, exactly one year after experiencing 
the dream. ** 

Two factors suggest the possibility of a close relationship between 
the parallels in Ruodlieb and in Wolfherius’ biography of St. Godehardus. 
In the first place, the two works are contemporaneous. The date of 
Ruodlieb is generally believed to be about 1030, the terminus post quem 
being the meeting of Emperor Henry II and King Robert of France on 
the bridge across the Meuse in 1023. The Vita Godehardi was written 
between 1035, the date of the last recorded event, and 1048, the year in 
which Godehardus died. In the second place, St. Godehardus was well 
known in Tegernsee since he had been entrusted with the supervision 
of this monastery while abbot of Altaich, and since at his request one of 
his favorite pupils, Burchard, was subsequently made prior there. With- 
out doubt both authors were acquainted with the literary motif of the 
genealogical tree, and both may well have borrowed and adapted this 
motif independently from their various sources, which certainly must 
have included Pliny and Suetonius. Probably the author of the younger 
work was encouraged by the precedent of the writer of the older work 
to make use of this motif. 

One feature of the tree-dream in Ruodlieb remains to be explained, 
namely the fact that Ruodlieb appears in the top of the tree surrounded 
by his followers. We must keep in mind the frequency with which the 
plastic and graphic arts served as sources of inspiration for poets during 
the OHG and MHG periods. Thus Ekkehard IV, to cite only one ex- 
ample from this period, was requested by Aribo, Archbishop of Mainz 
(who, incidentally, officiated at the consecration of Godehardus) to write 
explanatory verses for the planned murals depicting the history of the Old 


18 The Vita Godehardi episcopi Hildenesheimensis is found in the Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica, Scriptores X1, 167-196. A translation by Hermann Hiiffer, 
revised by W. Wattenbach, is found in the second edition of Die Geschichtschreiber 
der Deutschen Vorzeit, Elftes Jabrbundert, Zweiter Band (Leipzig 1892), pp. 76-182. 
The material cited in this paper is taken chiefly from chapters 15-17. 
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and New Testament for the cathedral which was then being built. '* Of 
the many murals and vignettes depicting religious or mythological figures 
in trees only two need be mentioned here. One of the paintings on the 
ceiling of the Michaeliskirche in Hildesheim (from about the year 1200), 
which portrays the Siindenfall, includes three trees. The central tree is the 
lignum scientiae boni et mali. To the right is the lignum vitae, from the 
five unfolding leaves of which peer human faces. In the top of the tree 
to the left sits the Lord, observing Adam and Eve taking the forbidden 
fruit. A miniature from the Benediktbeurer Liederhandschrift contains 
several stylized trees, from the top of one of which peers the god Amor. 
About him sit birds, and on the ground around the tree are various animals 
including a stag, a stallion, and a lion. ** From some such picture as these 
the author of Ruodlieb may well have got his inspiration for that part of 
the tree dream to which von Unwerth-Siebs refer as the “eigene Zudich- 
tung” of the author. Possibly too he was thinking of the story of Licinius 
Mucianus’ banqueting with eighteen companions and later sleeping in 
the famous plane tree in Lycia, or the account of Caligula’s holding a 
banquet for fifteen friends in his “nest” in a plane tree on the estate at 
Velletri. *° 


In one respect the tree dream of St. James of Massa in the Fioretti 
of St. Francis of Assisi (Ch. XLIX) is more like that of Ruodlieb than any 
other of the parallels: in this dream Christ is seated on a large white throne 
in the very top of the tree, while each branch bears a brother of the 
Minorite order. The tree is described as being large and strong with roots 
of gold. In the end a tempest crushes the tree and strips it of its limbs. 
This point of striking similarity suggests at least the possiblity of bor- 
rowing from Ruodlieb. Furthermore it is not at all difficult to believe 
that St. Godehardus too was not completely unknown south of the Alpine 
mountain and pass named in his honor. 


A very simple form of this motif is found in Old French literature 
in the Roman de Rou et des Ducs de Normandie, written by Robert 
Wace about 1160. Harlette sighs and trembles in her sleep so that her 
lover, Count Robert, awakes and asks what is wrong. She then tells him 
that she had dreamed that a tree had come from her body. It grew up- 
ward toward the sky and shaded all of Normandy. Robert drew her 
to him to comfort her, and “from this there was born to Harlette a son 

14Cf. K. Burdach, “Nachleben des griechisch-rémischen Altertums in der 
mittelalterlichen Dichtung und Kunst und deren wechselseitigen Beziehungen,” in: 
Vorspiel, Vol. 1, Pt. 1, pp. 81ff. and passim. 

18 Cf. Otto Lauffer, “Geister im Baum,” in: Volkskundliche Gaben John Meier 


zum siebzigsten Geburtstag dargebracht, ed. 

Erich Seemann and Harry Schewe (Berlin und Leipzig 1934), pp. 104-120; and 
J. H. Philpot, op. cit., pp. 24-71. 

16 Pliny, op. cit., Bk. XII, Ch. 2. 

17] Fioretti di S. Francesco d’Assisi, ed. P. Francesco Sarri (Firenze 1926), 


195-200. 
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who was named William.” '* Again the immediate source of the genealog- 
ical tree presents a vexing problem, since William of Jumiéges reports 
nothing about the love affair of Robert and Harlette. '® Of all the examples 
of the tree dream discussed here, this is most similar to the parallel from 
Herodotus in that it presents no embellishments or unnecessary details. 
In both we see merely the botanical symbol growing from the mother 
and overshadowing the land which her son is later destined to rule. 


A Celtic parallel is found in the story of the birth of the famous 
Irish king of the third century, Cormac mac Art.*° Achta, the mother 
of Cormac, dreamed that her head was struck from her body. From her 
neck grew a tree which flourished greatly. Its branches spread over all 
Ireland. A huge wave of the sea washed over it and destroyed it. From 
the roots of this tree grew a second, not quite so strong and splendid 
as the first. This tree was blown down by a gale from the west. Achta 
wakes her husband, Art mac Conn, and tells him her dream. He interprets 
the dream as a phophecy of the birth, fame, and violent death of their 
son and grandson. Here too the source is obscure. Rolleston states that 
he took the story from the Silva Gadelica, where it is edited from the 
Book of Balleymote, a manuscript from about the year 1400. But neither 
here nor in the almost identical story of Cormac’s birth edited from the 
Book of Leinster (about 1160) do we find this motif.?* In both, how- 
ever, Olc Acha, the father of Achta, speaks of a prophecy of fame and 
renown to come to a grandson of his, so that the family-tree motif could 
very well be added if, indeed, it was not already part of another, perhaps 
older, version of the story. It is interesting to note a striking resemblance 
between this Celtic parallel and the example from the Old French 
romance: both Harlette and Achta experience their dreams and com- 
municate them to their husbands the night in which their sons, destined 
for fame and power, are conceived. 


Strangely enough, it is in the frosty North that the genealogical tree 
flourishes most luxuriantly. What seems to be a somewhat stunted variety 
of this botanical symbol occurs in the Edda. Among the dreams which 


18 Le Roman de Rou et des Ducs de Normandie pars Robert Wace, ed. Frédéric 
Pluquet (Rouen 1829), pp. 396ff. (lines 8021-36). 

19 Cf, Wilhelm Heinze, Uber die Traume in der Altnordischen Sagaliteratur 
(Leipzig 1890), p. 82. 

20T. W. Rolleston, The High Deeds of Finn and Other Bardic Romances of 
Ancient Ireland (New York, n. d.), p. 173. Cf. the comments of Miss Georgi 
Dunham Kelchner in her study Dreams in Old Norse Literature and their Affinities 
in Folklore (London 1935), p. 59f. Miss Kelchner cites as an apparent West Highland 
variant the dream of the mother of Conall, in which before the birth of her son 
she sees a shoot of fir grow from her heart and intertwine with one growing from 
the heart of the Irish king. This would seem to me to be a blending of the motif 
of the tree of descent with that of metamorphosis or metempsychosis as found in 
Tristan and in so many stories and poems from classical antiquity and the Middle 


21 Silva Gadelica, ed. and translated by Standish H. O'Grady (London and 
Edinburgh 1892), Vol. Il, pp. xif., xivf., 286ff., and 355. 
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plague Atli before the death of his two sons is one in which he sees two 
sprouts, which he wanted to have grow, felled in the garden, torn out 
by the roots, reddened in blood, and offered him to eat.** 

The eminent Icelandic poet and historian, Snorri Sturluson (1178- 
1241), twice made very effective use of this motif. In the Hadlfdanar 
saga svarta (Ch. 6), the second of the sagas of Norwegian kings com- 
prising his Heimskringla, Snorri relates that Queen Ragnhild was noted 
both for her wisdom and prescience and for her mighty dreams. This 
was one of her dreams: 

She thought that she was standing in her garden and that she 

took a thorn from her gown. And as she held it, it grew so that 

it became a large sprout. The one end went down into the earth 

and soon became firmly rooted; and then the other end of the 

tree quickly grew into the air. Thereupon the tree seemed to 

her to be so large that she could scarely see over it. It was re- 
markably thick. The lowest part of the tree was as red as blood, 

and up the trunk it was bright green, and up in the limbs snow- 

white. There were many large branches on the tree, some above 

and below. The limbs of the tree were so big that they seemed 

to her to spread over all Norway and even farther. 

The interpretation of the dream is given in the following’ saga, 
Haralds saga hins harfagra (Ch. 42). Here “learned men” are quoted 
as having described Harald the Fairhaired as the “most handsome of all 
men in appearance, and the strongest and greatest, the most generous 
and popular with his men.” The tree betokened the flourishing of his 
might, its white top indicated that he would rule until old age, and the 
limbs and branches signified his descendants, who spread out through the 
entire country. “And of his house” — so concludes the encomiastic inter- 
pretation of the learned men — “have all the kings of Norway been ever 
since.” 

The other occurrence of the motif of the genealogical tree in the 
Heimskringla is found in the Magmnissona saga (Ch. 25). Here King 
Sigurd relates a dream which presages the coming of Harald Gilli to 
Norway: 

The King said, “I thought I was standing outside here at Jadar, 

and I looked out to sea and saw there a great dark cloud and it 

was moving swiftly in this direction. Then it seemed to me as 
though it were a large tree, and the limbs yt above water 
while the roots were in the sea. And when the tree came to land, 

it broke, and pieces of the tree drifted far and wide throughout 

the land, both on the mainland and the outlying islands, the 

skerries and the shores. And then I was given a vision so that I 

thought I saw over all the coast of Norway along the sea, and I 

saw that into every bay had drifted fragments of this tree, and 


most of them were small, but some were larger.” 
22 Gudrinarkvida Il enforma, verse 43, in: Semundar-Edda (Reykjavik 1905), 
P. 385. The same incident is related in the Vdlsunga saga, ed. Magnus Olsen (Kgben- 
avn 1906-08), p. go. 
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An apparent reflection of these dreams of family trees in the Heim- 
skringla occurs in the dream of Bard in the fictional Bardar saga Sne- 
felsdss: 

. .. he dreamed that he thought a large tree sprang up in the 

hearth of his foster-father Dofri. It was very much branched up 

to the limbs. It grew so quickly that it reached the rock of the 

cave, and then grew through the opening of the cave. Next it 

became so large that the top seemed to him to spread all over 

Norway, and although one of the branches bore the fairest 

blossom, they were nevertheless all in profuse blossom. One of 

the branches was the color of gold. ** 

In the fslendinga ségur proper there are only three examples of the 
tree-of-descent motif, one in the Fldéamanna saga and two in the Hardar 
saga ok Holnverja. In the Floamanna saga the symbol of descent is not 
a tree but a hjdlmlaukr, which is a kind of leek: 

“I dreamed also,” says Thorgils, “that I was at home in 
Tradarholt. I looked at my right knee. There five leeks had 
grown together and many leeks branched out from them. And 
one leek grew over my head, and was as fair as if it had the color 
of gold.” Thorleif answers, “I understand your dream. You 
will have five children, and from them will descend man 
families in Iceland. But I shall not pass my days there, but shall 
rear my family elsewhere. But the fair leek probably signifies 
that one man will descend from you who will become famous.” 
And that later pore to be true, for from Thorgils is descended 
Bishop Thorlak the Holy. * 

The two trees which appear in dreams to Sigy Valbrandsdottir in the 
fragment of the older version of the Hardar saga are described quite 
simply. Before the birth of Hérd 

... She thought she saw a great tree in the bed of Grimkel and 

herself, very fair and with such large limbs that they seemed to 

stretch over all the buildings, but there were no blossoms on 

the branches. 

Before the birth of her daughter | 

. .. She saw an extremely large tree . . . down by the roots but 

withered from there up, and there was a large blossom. 

In the final version of the saga the tree descriptions are expanded some- 
what, and the large blossom mentioned in the second dream is interpreted 
by Signy’s foster-mother as “signifying the change of faith that will come, 
and her descendants will have the faith which will then be proclaimed, 
and it will be the better one.” *° 

Three possible sources of these six tree dreams in Old Norse litera- 
ture (omitting from our consideration the possible, at best primitive 

28 Ed. Vald .Asmundarson (Reykjavik 1936), Ch. 3. 


24 Ed. Benedikt Sveinsson (Reykjavik 1926), p. 46. 
25 Ed. Gudni Jonsson (Reykajavik 1934), pp. 9 and 11; and the second edition 


of this saga ed. by porleifur Jonsson, p. go. 
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example from the Gudrimarkvida) immediately suggest themselves: 1) 
In support of the theory of their indigenous origin, one could emphasize 
the fact that the Scandinavians, like the Persians and the Sioux Indians, 
derived the ancestors of the human race, in this case Askr and Embla, 
from trees, and that the tree of descent finds a fitting model in the 
universe tree Yggdrasil. ** Obviously, however, this thesis would have 
to be predicated upon the psychological unity of mankind and not upon 
any fancied uniquely Germanic quality in the symbol itself or in the 
manner and purpose of its employment. Furthermore, the tree as a 
prophetic symbol occurs chiefly in relatively recent sagas, which are 
notorious for their strong degree of Christian and continental romantic 
influence. In scaldic poetry the tree appears in kennings for warrior, but 
never as a prophetic symbol. And finally, as Miss Kelchner has pointed 
out, since the motif of the tree of descent seems to be completely absent 
from Scandinavian folklore, it would seem to stem from “general Europe- 
an” rather than autochtonous sources. ** 2) In view of the fact that the 
Icelanders possessed an amazing knowledge of Latin literature, as recent 
studies by Fr. Paasche and Paul Lehmann have emphasized, one must not 
entirely discount the possibility of direct borrowing from classical 
sources. ** 3) Yet the most intriguing and at the same time the most 
obvious and convincing explanation is that the tree dream was borrowed 
by the Scandinavians from continental German literature. While the 
following facts do not prove this contention, they do in their entirety 
constitute very convincing evidence in its support. 

1) The name Roseleif, the Old Norse form of Ruodlieb, occurs in 
the Vilkina saga, a part of pidreks saga, and may well be, as Wilhelm 
Grimm maintained, identical with Ruodlieb and the Ruotliep of the 
Eckenlied.** 2) The two first Icelandic bishops were not only con- 
secrated in Germany (Isleif Gizursson on Whit Sunday 1056 by Arch- 


26 According to the Véluspd (v. 16 and 17), Odin, Hénir, and Lodur created 
the first human beings from an ash and an elm (?) tree. In the Gylfaginning (Ch. 
9), however, Snorri states that it was Odin, Wili, and We who transformed these trees 
into human beings. The universe tree Yggdrasil is described in two Eddic poems, 
Voluspa (18 and 19) and Grimmismal (29-35 and 45), as well as in the Gy/lfaginning 
(Ch. 15-16). For a discussion of the universe tree in other mythologies and in 
folklore cf. J. H. Philpot, op. cit., pp. 94-108; cf. also the excellent recent study 
by E. A. Philippson, Die Genealogie der Gétter in Germanischer Religion, My- 
thologie und Theologie (Illinois Studies in Language and Literature Vol. 37, No. 3), 
Urbana 1953, pp. 42ff., 67f., and passim. 

27 Op. cit., p. 60. 

28 Fredrik Paasche, “Uber Rom und das Nachleben der Antike im norwegischen 
und islandischen Schrifttum,” Symbolae Osloensis XII] (1934), 114-145; Paul 
Lehmann, “Skandinaviens Anteil an der lateinischen Literatur und Wissenschaft des 
Mittelalters,” Sitz. ber. d. Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss., Philos.-bist. Abt (1937), Heft. 7, 
pp. 1-222; O. Springer, “Mediaeval Pilgrim Routes from Scandinavia to Rome,” 
SNediaeval Studies XII (1950), 92-122, and further literature listed there; Emil Benezé, 
Das Traummotiv in der Mittelhbochdeutschen Dichtung bis 1250 und in alten 
deutschen Volksliedern (Halle a. S. 1879), pp. 31ff. and 53. 

29 Cf. W. Grimm, Die Deutsche Heldensage (Giitersloh 1889), 3. Aufl., p. 32f. 
For the opposite point of view see Ruodlieb, ed. Fr. Seiler (Halle a. S. 1882), pp. 78ff. 
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bishop Adalbert of Bremen, and his son Gizur by Archbishop Hartwig of 
Magdeburg in 1082), but received their education at the monastery of 
Herford in Westphalia. During the first century of Christianity in Iceland 
there were also German missionaries in that country from whom the Ice- 
landers doubtless learned legends about the saints.*° (In the eleventh 
century Iceland was included in the archdiocese of Bremen.) 3) The so- 
called “eastern routes” by which Icelandic and other Scandinavian pil- 
grims traveled to Rome passed through Germany *'— one of them through 
Hildesheim, where the fame of its patron saint, Godehardus, was in- 
creasingly celebrated for centuries,** and one through Bavaria and 
Austria where presumably Ruodlieb was then read and known. Some of 
these Icelandic pilgrims were as keenly interested in Germanic heroic 
legend as was Adam of Bremen in the explorations of the Vikings. ‘The 
monk Nikulas Bergsson, for example, while traveling through Germany 
tried to determine the location of three heroic sites: Gunnar’s snake pit, 
Thithrek’s bath, and the Gnitaheith, the mountain of Fafnir. ** From the 
above it follows that an acquaintance on the part of at least some Ice- 
landic priests and writers with Ruodlieb was highly probable, while 
ignorance of the life and deeds of the patron saint of Hildesheim on the 
part of Scandinavian pilgrims traveling through Germany during the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries is unthinkable. 

Especially significant in the consideration of this problem is the fact 
that in almost every instance the purpose of the author in using this 
literary motif is the same: to lend status to a person of obscure or ques- 
tionable background and to create about him a nimbus of glory and 
prestige on the basis of supernatural revelation. Thus Herodotus (or his 
source) tries to compensate for the unfortunate circumstance that the 
Medan king Cyrus was a half-breed, the son of a despised Persian. Sue- 
tonius puts the astonishment at the elevation of Vespasian to the rank 
of emperor in the mouth of the grandmother. Ruodlieb had left his 
native land because he felt that his abilities and accomplishments were 
not properly appreciated; the vision of his mother proved that his later 
fame and success were not merely richly deserved but divinely ordained. 
Wolfherius was greatly concerned about the humble birth of St. Gode- 
hardus. At the beginning of his vita he declares emphatically that nobility 
of spirit is just as important as nobility of birth. He precedes his de- 
scription of the tree dream of St. Godehardus wtih a clear statement that 
this vision was a prophecy of his future elevation and follows it with a 
detailed interpretation. Cormac mac Art, the greatest of the early Irish 
kings, is cleared of the stigma of being the son of a concubine through 
the vision of his mother, while William the Bastard is transformed into 


30 Cf. G. Turville-Petre, Origins of Icelandic Literature (Oxford 1953), pp 74ff. 

31 Cf, O. Springer, op. cit., p. 101f. and passim. 

32 Cf. Die Geschichtschreiber der deutschen Vorzeit, p. xx f. 

33 Cf. F. P. Magoun, Jr., “Nikulds Bergsson of Munkapvera and Germanic Heroic 
Legend,” JEGP, XLII (1943), 210-218. 
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William the Conqueror through the dream of Harlette. Snorri was faced 
with the problem of improving the reputation of King Harald the Fair- 
haired and of increasing the esteem for King Sverri. Harald is depicted 
in the {slendinga sdgur as a presumptuous tyrant, whose seizure of power 
in Norway resulted in the banishment or voluntary expatriation of many 
of the greatest chieftains, some of whom settled in Iceland. The dream 
of Queen Ragnhild and its elaborate interpretation were obviously in- 
tended to represent Harald as King by the Grace of God. King Sverri, 
who was of somewhat doubtful background, could bask in the reflected 
glory engendered by the dream about Harald Gilli, since he claimed to 
be a grandson of his. 

From this somewhat sketchy emnion of the problem we can draw 
the following conclusions: 1) the literary motif of the genealogical tree 
dream is very old and widespread. 2) As employed in Ruodlieb it does not 
differ in essence or function from most of the other examples considered 
here. 3) Although the evidence is admittedly somewhat tenuous, it would 
seem that this motif originated in the Orient, was handed down by 
Herodotus to Pliny and his approximate contemporaries including Sue- 
tonius and from them to Wolfherius and the anonymous author of Ruod- 
lieb, by whom it was transmitted to Snorri and the Icelandic saga writers 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 


DAS NIBELUNGENLIED* 
Zur 750. Wiederkehr des Jahres seiner Vollendung 


Arno Schirokauer 
The Johns Hopkins University 


I. Die Nibelungensage 

Ein paar Ortsnamen, die Wolfram von Eschenbach dem Nibelun- 
genlied entnommen zu haben scheint, erméglichen es der Forschung, das 
Datum der Entstehung, oder doch des Abschlusses des beriihmten Epos 
von Schuld und Untergang der Nibelungen mit ziemlicher Bestimmtheit 
zu ermitteln. Im Anzeiger der ésterreichischen Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften von 1950 findet Dietrich von Kralik Griinde, als Zeit der Vol- 
lendung anzusetzen ,,kaum friiher und kaum spater als in dem Jahre 
1204!“ Somit haben wir allen AnlaB, die Dreivierteljahrtausendfeier der 
Vollendung des groBen Nationalepos zu begehen. 


Dem Wort ,,Vollendung“ kommt allerdings dabei eine spezifische 
Bedeutung zu, die wohl der Erléuterung bedarf. Der alte germanische 
Sagenstoff erlebte namlich mehrere ,Vollendungen‘. Auch Hebbel vol- 
lendete 1860 seine Nibelungen-Trilogie; auch Richard Wagner vol- 
lendete vor go Jahren den Text seines ,Ring des Nibelungen‘; auch das 
Volksbuch vom ,Hiirnen Seyfried‘ erfuhr vor 1527 seine Vollendung. 
Die Fassung, die 1204 zu ihrer Vollendung kam, und die wir heute 
feiern, ist nun keineswegs die erste: Sigurd und Atli, d.h. Siegfried 
und Etzel, begegnen uns als Helden der Alteren Edda und sind mehr 
als drei Jahrhunderte zuriickzudatieren; ein bayrisches Kriemhildlied steht 
fest fiir das 9. Jahrhundert. Um 650 trugen Rhapsoden ein Lied von 
Siegfrieds Tod vor, und eine Ballade vom Untergang der Burgunden mag 
mindestens noch einhundert Jahre alter sein. Da8 vor 1500 Jahren der 
Tod Attila-Etzels durch ein Preislied gefeiert wurde, steht fest. 


Es ist also nur in beschranktem Sinne wahr, daB das Nibelungenlied 
750 Jahre alt ist. Das gilt nur von seiner mittelhochdeutschen Formung. 
Der Gedenktag ist keineswegs einer der alten Sage, sondern der ihres 
Erscheinens in der wahrhaft klassischen Gestalt, die ihr am Bischofshof 
von Passau im Jahre 1204 gegeben wurde. Nie zuvor und nie wieder 
verband sich der Geist H6fischen Lebens mit dem Gemiitsdunkel und 
der Ahnungsschwere germanischer Elegien zu einem Gebilde von ahn- 
licher Schénheit; die staufische Ritterwelt fand hier ihren glanzvollen 
Ausdruck. Und zwar deshalb, weil sich iiber einen Kern diisterster 
Tragik Schicht um Schicht milderen, heiteren, lieblichen Geschehens 
legt aus der Gefiihlswelt des Christentums, des Rittertums, des héfischen 
Treibens mit Minnespiel und Turnier. 

* Vortrag von Professor Arno Schirokauer (gest. am 24. Mai 1954), auf Band 
gesprochen August 1953 fiir Radio Bern (Schweiz) zur Verwendung im Herbst 1954. 
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Um 1204 hatte das alte verdiisterte Heldenlied schon eine Geschichte 
hinter sich, die noch einmal Dreivierteljahrtausende umspannt haben mag. 
Urspriinglich hatte es in wuchtig wachsenden Rhythmen, sprunghaft und 
knapp wie eine Ballade erzahlt, wie an den Hof des K6nigs Giuki und 
seiner S6hne Gunnar und Hégni ein fremder Held aus Norden ein- 
reitet, ein Fiirchtenichts und ragender Recke, ein Waffenmichtiger, 
gleich bereit zu Spiel oder tédlichem Hieb. Freundlich nehmen die 
Fiirsten ihn auf; gute Reden werden gewechselt, bald danach Trink- 
spriiche. Wohlsinn und Neigung leuchtet aus blanken Augen. Mit 
den FiiBen stampfen die Prinzen den Lehmboden ein, in die Erdmulde 
lassen sie ihr Blut rinnen, auf daB es sich mische mit dem des Gastes 
Sigurd. So steht unter freundlichem Zeichen das erste BlutvergieBen! 
Dem Blutsbruder geben die Fiirsten die Schwester Gudrun zur Frau. 
Und als Gunnar dann um Brynhilde freit, die von einer feurigen Mauer 
behiitete Riesin, hilft Sigurd dem Schwager bei der Werbung, die nach 
der wilden Sitte der Urzeit mit Wettkampf und Werfen das Jawort 
erzwingt. Als Brynhilde spater von dem Betrug erfahrt, empfindet 
sie die Schande so tief, daB nur Sigurds Tod sie abwaschen kann. 

Prinz und Prinzenbruder kann nur von Prinzenhand fallen. Da ist 
Guttorm, der jiingste der Giuki-Sohne, der noch ein lallendes Kind war, 
als die Lehm-Mulde das Blut der Freunde aufnahm. Ihn zwingen keine 
Blutsbande noch Eide. Der halbwiichsige Prinz im Seidenhaar mit 
weichen Wangen wird fiir die Untat gestahlt: sie braten ihm Wolfs- 
fleisch und schneiden ihm eine Schlange vor, auf daB Schlange und 
Wolf in ihm den Feind iiberlisten und iiberwinden. Im Waldesdunkel 
findet der Mord statt; beim Morgengrauen werfen die Mérder der 
Gudrun die Leiche des Gatten ins Bett. — In der gleichen Nacht schreckt 
Brynhild aus schwerem Schlaf und spricht zum K6nig: ,,Triibes hab 
ich getraumt; sah deine Mannen gemordet in hélzerner Halle. Feindes- 
hand fing dich, ergriff dich groBe Nacht und Vernichtung ringsum. 
Zu grunde geht Gunnar; den Brudereid hast du gebrochen: Sigurd war 
dir ein Trauter und treu.“‘ Sie st6Bt sich das Schwert ins Herz. Auf 
gemeinsamem Scheiterhaufen brennen Brynhilde und Sigurd. 

Von ahnlicher KraBheit der Handlung ist das alte Atlilied, in dessen 
SchluBszene Gudrun den sinnlos betrunkenen Gatten Attila niederhaut 
und Feuer an die verrammelte Holzhalle legt, in der die burgundischen 
Gaste den Sigurd-Mord biiBen: 

Die Balken stiirzen die Schatzkammern rauchen / 

die Schild-maide sinken  entseelt in sengender Lohe. . . 
Und wie die Flammen iiber ihrem Volk zusammenschlagen, springt 
Gudrun selbst in den Brand und endet ihr Leben im Triumph ihrer 
Rache. 

Hie hat das maere ein ende: das ist der Nibelungen Nét! 

Von Schuld, Mord und Verderben singt das uralte Epos. Seine 
Farben sind diister, sein Inhalt ist Trug und Tod, Verdammnis und 


| 
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Untergang: Der Nibelungen Not. — Und wie hebt unser Epos von 
1204 an? 


Uns ist in alten maeren wunders vil geseit 
von heleden lobebaeren von grosser arebeit, 
von fréuden, hochgeziten .............. 

Aber wie denn? Stimmt denn das? Die alte Mare kiindet in der 
Tat von l6blichen Heroen, von ihren herkulischen Arbeiten; aber von 
Festlichkeiten, von Freudenzeiten, von Reigen und Rausch, Gelage und 
Tanz, von hochgemutem Leben in Lust und Feier ist doch keine Rede. 
Man vergleiche nur die Titel von Einst und Jetzt. Der Nibelungen 
Not ist nun verharmlost zum Nibelungenlied. Was friiher als 
dunkle, unheilschwere Ballade erschien, erhalt nun die modische Marke 
saventiure’, das lockende Wort der franzdsischen Ritterpoesie. ,,Von 
kiiener recken striten / muget ir nu wunder hoeren sagen . . .“‘ Das 
klingt recht heiter nach Lanzenstechen und Turnier, aber weiB Gott 
nicht nach Brandstiftung, Uberfall, Blutbad und Selbstmord. Das Ge- 
dicht von 1204 segelt unter falscher Flagge! 


II. Das Nibelungenlied 

Brynhilde und Hogni, Sigurd, Atli und Gudrun sind mit menschli- 
chem MaB nicht zu messen; in ihren Gefiihlen und Taten stehen sie den 
Géttern noch nahe; Riesen sind sie, wenn nicht an Leib, so an Hab 
oder Goldgier, Mut oder Wut. In ihnen flackert die Brunst ungeziigelter 
Leidenschaft: sie leben als Feuer und sterben am Feuer, im Feuer. 

Die Ritterwelt von 1200 belichelt ein wenig die UberlebensgroBe 
der Urnaturen aus dem 6., 7. Jahrhundert: schwéarzer als alle Nacht ist 
ihr Sinnen oder auch weiBer als aller Schnee. Es wird zu viel und zu 
heftig gestorben, es brennt zu oft und zu feierlich, es flieBt zu viel Blut, 
sei es aus Briiderschaft oder aus Fehde und Rachsucht. Es fiele dem 
Hofling von 1200 schwer in den Figuren der alten Sage seine Vorfahren 
wiederzuerkennen. Die wilde Zeit der Wanderungen liegt mehr als 
ein Halbjahrtausend zuriick; die Holzhalle Attilas ist langst vermodert, 
und die ragenden Steinschlésser der Stauferzeit prunken mit Zinne, Bal- 
kon und Portal. Von der eben erklommenen Hohe ritterlichen Lebens 
sieht der Salonl6we von 1200 ein wenig mitleidig herab auf die stammi- 
gen Teutonen und ihre schrecklichen Fortissimo-Unternehmungen, denen 
die feineren Zwischenténe fehlen. Es geht immer gleich ums Ganze! 
Nichts ist teilbar, nichts ist abgestuft; man denkt nicht in Briichen und 
handelt nicht in Phasen. Der Ritter, im Banne der arabischen Welt mit 
Reiterspielen, Gleichnisreden, gewebten Blumen und viel gewundenen 
Allegorien, dieser Ritter steht der Nibelungenwelt fern. Gewi$, wun- 
derbar und voll epischer Kraft jede einzelne ihrer Szenen, aber doch 
kaum verwendbar fiir die zarte Hofwelt, der die Dame die Gesetze des 
guten Geschmacks vorschreibt. Die Farben sind gedaimpft, die Wort- 
wahl unaufdringlich, die Akzentuierung beilaufig. Vornehm ist, was 
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nicht auffallt, nicht aus dem Rahmen fallt. Auch die schweren grofen 
Worter begegnen dem MiBtrauen, das alle grellen Couleurs hervorrufen. 
Die Gefiihle sind unter lindem Seelenklima herabgestimmt und gemabigt: 
man haBt nicht, sondern schmollt, man liebt nicht, sondern tandelt, man 
grélt nicht, sondern lachelt, man fiebert nicht, sondern fachelt sich mit 
manikiirter Hand Kiihlung zu, auf Umwegen nahert man sich spielerisch 
dem Ziel der Rede, spricht durch die Blume, anziiglich und vieldeutig, 
in Gleichnisrede mit verschleiertem Blick. 

Das ist die Welt des Dichters, der die Nibelungensage fiir seine 
Zeit umzuformen hatte. Die fanatische Wildheit der Ursage muBte er 
mit der weichen Eleganz der eignen zu einer Einheit verschmelzen. — 
Mit breitem Pinselstrich malt er uns Worms als eine Minneburg, be- 
schreibt mit verweilendem Behagen die Schénheit untadeliger Damen, 
wie sie von ihren Logen herab dem tummelnden Treiben der Ritter 
zuschauen. Dem fahlen Diister der Untergangssage setzt er eine rhei- 
nische Sonnenlandschaft hinzu, auf daB noch das Schreckliche vor einem 
Goldgrund aus Glanz und Gliick stattfindet: Kriemhild, Prinzessin aus 
einem Artusgedicht, ist umworben von Siegfried, dem Marchenprinzen 
und Drachentéter. Das Magische fallt von ihm ab, er wird ein KGnigs- 
sohn mit Stammbaum und Wappen, ein Produkt sorgfaltiger Erziehung 
in allen ritterlichen Kiinsten. Er reitet nach Worms, ein niederrheini- 
scher Troubadour, ein vlamischer Aneas, der sich bei den Burgunden 
sogleich dem Minnedienst an Fraulein Kriemhild widmet. 

Des Dichters Begeisterung fiir den héfischen Glanz dehnt und weitet 
das ehemals schlanke Lied: die Strophen bauschen sich unter der Fiille 
von Seiden und Pelz, Waffenrécken und iippigen Gardenroben, die Verse 
sind ein Glockenspiel von Becherklang und Silberketten, wie sie beim 
Heben des Arms an edle Gelenke schlagen. Ein Minneroman beginnt, 
als Siegfried seiner Prinzessin beim sonnigsten aller kirchlichen Feste, zu 


Pfingsten, begegnet: 
Als sie da den Helden vor sich stehen sah, 
Wie er ihr errotete, das schéne Fraulein da 


Hiess ihn hochwillkommen, — gab guter Worte viel. 
Es wuchs ihm von dem Grusse ein neues Hochgefiihl. 


Er neigte tief den Nacken, sie fing ihn bei der Hand, 


So schritten sie mitander in erster Liebe Brand; 
Mit lieber Augen Blicken sahn sie einander an, 
Der Ritter und die Dame. — Es ward heim-lich getan. 


So kann ich auch nicht wissen, ob er die Hand ihr driickt; 
Doch lachelten die Beiden verzaubert und verziickt. 

Das schelmische Triebwerk des Minnedienstes bewegt das Wormser 
K6nigkind und ihren eleganten Verehrer. Das Epos halt seinen Lauf 
an, verweilt; begliickt gibt sich das Ohr dem Idyll hin von Freuden, 
Hochgeziten. — Was urspriinglich ein wortkarges Lied von 15 Minuten 
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Dauer war, schwillt auf zu einem Drittel des Ganzen: 13 von 39 Aven- 
tiuren gehéren dem Minne-Turnier, das nach allen Regeln der neuen 
Kunst exerziert wird, als Maienspiel in der Maienzeit der frankischen 
Ritterkultur. 

Zégernd und halbherzig tritt das Epos aus der Helle von Werbung 
und Fest in die Zone des Lugs und der Rache. Auch hat es nicht ver- 
sucht, alle seine Figuren zu verhdflichen. Nichts vermag das leichte 
Rankenwerk der Reime iiber Hagen von Tronje. Von seiner fatalen 
und fahlen Figur geht so viel Béses aus, daB die schwerelose Grazie der 
Hofgesellschaft in morbidem Leichtsinn dahinzuleben scheint. Der Dich- 
ter laBt die bleiche Gestalt aus Albenblut, wie sie nun einmal ist, so 
da8 in den Auftritten Hagens das graue Urgestein der alten Saga noch 
durchschimmert. Auch iiber Briinhilde vermag er nichts. Das Wotans- 
kind, um desses Felsenbett die Flammen flackern, paBt nicht in die be- 
sinftigte Welt, in der die Dame als Minnekénigin regiert. Wie abt 
sich die Schlachtenjungfrau, strotzend von magischer Kraft, einfiigen in 
diesen Frauenkult, der die vollendete Dame in schattenloser Verklirung 
zeichnet, wie sie die gebrechlichen Finger hebt, die Wimper senkt, ein 
Lacheln wie eine Hostie verteilt, den Singer belohnt mit dem Fliistern 
ihres Rosenmundes. Hagen kann der Trager des Negativen werden, er 
iibernimmt das Bése als Rolle; die Ritterwelt findet in ihm ihr eigenes 
Zerrbild; von seinem Grimm, HaB, Neid, seiner Tiicke und Hinterlist 
hebt sich das reine Bild des H6flings kraB ab. Dabei wird Hagen niemals 
zu einer halb-licherlichen Figur, zum Krautjunker oder polternden 
Schwadroneur. Er ist die Tiicke, das Unheil, das Verderben in einer 
Welt des Adels, der Freude, des Hochgefiihls. — Briinhilde dagegen 
steht auBerhalb der héfischen Welt. In ihren Auftritten erscheint sie 
als Riesendame und Trampel, dessen Wurfstein 12 Ritter keuchend her- 
beischleppen miissen. Ihre dick unterstrichenen muskulésen Leistungen 
stehen in frechem Gegensatz zum héfischen Wertesystem. Die Wal- 
kiire wird in die Sphare von Zirkus und Pébelschau herabgezogen. Sie 
ist kein PrinzeBchen, sondern ein — Kiichendragoner. Eine etwas ge- 
meine Karikatur, wenn im Lied von der Brautnacht der Riesin erzahlt 
ist mit schmatzendem Behagen des Sangers, wie sie den kéniglichen 
Gatten gebunden an den Tiirpfosten hangt, sodann sich wieder ins Ehe- 
bette begibt, um selbstzufrieden in ihren tiefen Waschfrauen-Schlummer 
zu sinken. — Keine Dame hatte sich in ihr wiedererkannt. Vielleicht ist 
der Dichter hier im Burlesken zu weit gegangen: um die mythische Figur 
des unheimlichen Charakters zu entkleiden, gibt er sie derbem Gelachter 
preis. Um so hoher dann allerdings die Kunst, mit der die urzeitliche 
Wilde in der héfischen Schule lernt, eine Dame zu sein, so daB aus der 
vierschrétigen Wotanstochter die vollendete K6nigin, die formgewandte 
Hofdame wird. Auch hier gelingt es dem Dichter, vorbeigleitend an 
den finsteren Abgriinden der Seele, das Dunkle zu entdunkeln und den 
veredelnden EinfluB héfischen Wesens zu preisen. Dem Handeln Bryn- 
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hildes legt er ein neues Motiv unter: sie muB vernichten, wen sie liebt. 
Sie wird eine germanische Penthesilea: sie haBt, wo sie nichts mehr be- 
gehrt, als lieben zu diirfen. Ein recht modernes Halb- und Doppelgefihl 
lenkt sie; die Riesin wird zu einer problematischen Natur. 

Der Dichter kann natiirlich nicht umhin, Siegfried sterben zu lassen. 
Aber erst malt er noch die héfische Szene aus, wie sich der Hofmann 
und Held am Brunnen als Kavalier erweist und seinem K6nig Vortritt 
la8t zum ersten Trunk. — Der Mord wird beinahe hastig erledigt, die 
grausigen Szenen, die friiher daraus und darauf folgten, sind alle ge- 
strichen. In der dumpfen Bedriicktheit der Mérder wird Reue wenig- 
stens halb-laut. Und die Heimbringung der Heldenleiche ist dem 
Trauermarsch nicht fern. Briinhilde bleibt natiirlich leben. 

Als im zweiten Teil des Epos endlich der eherne Schritt der Tra- 
gédie nicht langer aufzuhalten ist, als die lange hinausgezégerte ,Not* 
und Heldendimmerung blutig am Epenhimmel aufzieht, erfindet das 
Genine des H6fischen Dichters eine ganz neue Gestalt, einen Artusritter, 
und sammelt alles Licht, dessen seine staufische Seele fahig ist, auf ihr, 
Riidiger von Bechlarn. Siegfried ist ja tot, das liebe PrinzeBchen der 
Maienzeit eine haBbesessene Rauberin. Der Dichter fréstelt, und schafft 
seiner Mitwelt ihr verklartes Spiegelbild, einen Helden nach dem Herzen 
der Zeit. Das letzte aller Feste des Epos und das schénste findet am 
Hofe zu Bechlarn statt und wird gekrént von Minnezauber und Ver- 
lobung. Ein letztes inniges Schwelgen in vréuden, hochgeziten, Liebe 
und Tanz. In wolkenloser Blaue erstrahlt noch einmal der héfische Tag. 
Als er zu Ende geht, zieht das Gewolk sich schnell zusammen. Wie die 
Zinnen von Bechlarn am Horizont versinken, beginnt sich das Rad des 
Verderbens zu drehen: aus seinen Speichen tropft das erste Blut. Durch 
den Todesrausch der SchluBgesinge schreitet unbeirrt, in der gleich- 
miitig-sicheren Haltung des Bamberger Reiters, Graf Riidiger. Als 
sich tiber dem hochgemuten Fiirsten der Feste der Todesengel unab- 
wendbar senkt, nimmt er das Verderben mit der gleichen Gelassenheit 
an wie die siiBen Gaben des Lebens. In Erfiillung des ritterlichen Ge- 
botes geht er in den Tod, nonchalant, fast unbeteiligt, auf daB sich das 
Gesetz des Rittertums erfiille. Es ist ein eines Genies wiirdiger Einfall, 
nach dem Tode Siegfrieds, des Minnehelden und Artusprinzen, auch 
dem Epos vom Burgunden-Fall seine strahlende Gliicksgestalt gegeben 
zu haben. Es ist immer lehrreich zu beobachten, wie oft selbst im Detail 
und im Nebensiachlichen das 12. Jahrhundert sich iiber fiinf friihere hin- 
wegsetzt, wobei dann ein Schlaglicht auf den Geschmack der Staufenzeit 
fallt. Der fatale Streit der beiden Fiirstinnen, wem der Vortritt gebiihre, 
Briinhilde oder Kriemhild, findet vor dem Portal der Kirche statt, in 
voller Offentlichkeit. Das muB ja eine Neuerung sein, da die Walkiire 
der Vorzeit vom Kirchgang nichts wuBte. Damals baden die Fiirstin- 
nen im Walddickicht in einem Flu8 — waschen ihr Haar, und da der 
Platz fluBauf der Ranghéheren zukommt, entziindet sich der Streit, der 
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natiirlich keine Zeugen hat, um den Platz im reineren Wasser. Bose Worte 
fallen, totbringende! — Diese Szene ist um 1200 undenkbar. Das Bad 
im Freien statt in der Kemenate schlieBt eine Vertrautheit mit dem Leben 
in der freien Natur in sich, ein Gefiihl fiir die Natur, ein Naturgefihl 
also, das der Briinhilde auf ihrem Walkiirenfelsen gemaB ist, den ger- 
manischen Stammen auf ihrer Wanderung, aber nicht dem Modepiipp- 
chen des chevalresken Zeitalters. Wir kennen aus Beschreibungen (im 
Tristan z.B.) die Badestuben und Wannen, in denen die Ritter baden 
bzw. gebadet werden. Die freie Natur ist verpént. Das Elementare, 
der Wald, der FluB, die hohe See eignen sich nicht zum Aufenthalt fiir 
die Dame und ihr Gefolge: ihre kostbar montierte Schénheit gedeiht in 
der Hofloge. Schlimmer noch: der Streit um die Badestelle enthalt eine 
héchst peinlische Anspielung auf mégliche Verunreinigung des Wassers, 
wahrend doch bekannt ist, da8 die Dame durch ihre Beriihrung die 
harmlose Fliissigkeit derartig adelt und klart und verklart, daB sie fortan 
Weihwasser, Nektar, Gotterwein ist. Der groBe Herr und Edle von 
Lichtenstein trinkt das Handwasser aus der Fingerschale seiner Dame 
wie — man darf sagen — sakramentalen Wein. Er hatte das Gleiche 
selbstverstandlich mit ihrem Badewasser getan, hatte eine solche Trunk- 
sucht nicht den Makel des UnhGfisch-Ubertriebenen an sich. — So wird 
also die allzu erdenhafte Badeszene ans Kirchportal verlegt. — 


In der 30. Aventiire ist eines der schénsten Nachtstiicke der Welt- 
literatur. Das Burgundenheer schlaft seinen letzten Schlaf im Festesaale 
des Schlosses, der bald in Flammen aufgehen wird, als sei er immer noch 
eine Holzhalle wie 600 Jahre zuvor. Langst ist er aus Stein, mit Mar- 
morstufen und silberbeschlagenen Saulen, aber die Brandszene war zu 
schén, um sie zu streichen. Die letzte Nacht. Hagen und Volker halten 
Wacht. In einigen der schénsten Verse des deutschen Altertums wird 
hier zu Schlaf und Traum und Tod die Musik gesellt als ein germani 
sches Gegenstiick zum Orphischen Lied. 

Volker stellt den Schild an die Wand, ergreift die Fiedel, beginnt 
ein Nachtlied: 


Die klangen seine Saiten dass rings das Haus erscholl; 
Sein Kraft und sein Geschicke die waren beide voll: 

dann siisser unde sanfter fiedeln er begann, 

verfiihrte in ein Traumland manchen sor-gén-den Mann. 


Wie sich hier die Musik in die lastende Stille der mordschwangeren 
Nacht mischt, so der Schein von Helmzier und Panzerring der Hunnen 
mit dem Dunkel: 

Volker, der Kiihne, einen Helm erglanzen sah, 

stahlern und hart im Flackern hier und da. 

Auch lohen ihm die Ringe wie das Feuer tut. . . . 
Ich weiB nicht, ob die alte Zeit ein so Rembrandtsches Nachtbild hatte 
schaffen kénnen; sein Hell-Dunkel, seine unruhvoll zuckenden Konturen 
lagen ihr wohl fern. Nicht so diesem Meister der gebrochenen Tone. 
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Vorausgeht namlich dieser Szene eine unter dem Titel: Wie er vor ihr 
nicht aufstand. — Hagen und Volker, im Gesprach auf ihrer Bank, sehen 
Kriemhilde auf sich zugehen. Volker will sich héflich erheben, aber 
Hagen verweigert es. Zu dieser Beleidigung fiigt er noch die Heraus- 
forderung, daB er das Schwert, das er dem ermordeten Siegfried abge- 
nommen hatte, sich breit tiber die Knice legt. ,Wohl erkannt es Kriem- 
hild, daB es Siégfriédes war. . . . Es mahnte sie ihrs Leides weinen 
sie begann.‘ Das ware zu allen Zeiten genug gewesen, Kriemhildes Mord- 
lust zu rechtfertigen. Wie Hagen auf breiten Knieen den Lohn der 
Mordtat vor Kriemhilds Augen wiegt, vergeht er sich gegen das Sitten- 
verwirkt er den Anspruch auf unsere Sympathie. — Auf unsere, 

aber nicht auf die des Publikums von 1204. Fiir uns ist seine Weige- 
rung, vor der K6nigin aufzustehen, nur unhGflich, sein Zeigen des Sieg- 
fried-Schwerts niedertrachtig. Fiir die Stauferzeit war es anders: DaB 
er vor ihr nicht aufstand, gilt der Adventiire als fiirchterlicher VerstoB; 
fiir sie stellt sich ein Mann, der so unhéflich ist, auBerhalb der 
Gesellschaft, disqualifiziert sich als Ritter und wird outcast. Fiir das 
Jahr 1200 liegt es ganz auf ein und der gleichen Ebene, das Sitzenbleiben 
vor einer Dame und die Demonstration: Ich bin Deines Gatten Mérder. 
— Fortan ist Kriemhild frei, an ihm zu handeln als Teufelin, ohne daB 
ihre Mordgier das Bild der héfischen Dame befleckt. Dem Mann ge- 
iiber, der vor einer Dame sitzen bleibt, ist alles erlaubt. Er hat die 
ritterliche Welt verlassen. Von nun an herrscht ein fesselloser Blut- 
rausch, als sei das neue Lied noch das alte: erst jetzt wird es Der Nibe- 


lunge Not. 


3. Das Nibelungenlied in unsrer Zeit 

Wer die letzten 12 Gesinge, das letzte Drittel also, des Nibelungen- 
liedes nicht lise, miiBte den Eindruck gewinnen, es handle sich hier im 
Wesentlichen um eine Kette von Verlobungen und Hochzeiten, unter- 
brochen von Hofjagden und Kampfspielen, in denen sich ein ,Hans im 
Gliick‘ als trefflichster aller Artusritter erweist. Auf dem Turnierfeld 
wie auf dem Parkett des Hofes steht er gleich gut seinen Mann. Das 
blutigernste Trauerspiel von der Burgunden Untergang war dem Zeit- 
alter sicher nur ertraglich durch die Verbindung mit einem Minneroman 
als Vorspiel: es war diese Epoche der Feste, Hochgeziten, die die Mire 
vom PrinzeBchen und ihrem Gliicksritter weit, weit aussponn. Das 
Hochmittelalter hat aber so viel Sinn fiir das Tragische, das ihm ja nicht 
fremd ist, und fiir den ungeheuren Wuchs der germanischen Heroen, 
daB es in den Gang des Verderbens nicht eingreift. Sein Dichter reta- 
diert, fiigt Heiterkeiten ein, halt das zermalmende Rad des Entsetzens 
auf, ist aber mutig und ehrenhaft genug, nicht so zu verfahren wie die 
gemiitvollen SpieBbiirger des 15. Jahrhunderts, die sogar noch fiir das 
Hildebrandlied einen guten Ausgang bei Kaffee und Kuchen erfinden. 
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Der Sohn Hadubrand stirbt nicht von der Hand seines Vaters, sondern 
kommt heim: 

»Doch hére, liebste Mutter, kein G’fangener soll er sein er ist — 

Hildebrand der alte, der liebste Vater mein. ach Mutter, liebe 

Mutter, nun biet ihm Zucht und Ehr . . . ‘ 

Vor solchen Geschmacklosigkeiten ist die h6fische Zeit sicher, dank 
ihrer Zucht und ihres Christentums. Die urgermanische Wildheit ist 
bestrahlt und vergoldet durch den Glauben an einen gnadigen Gott. 
Das staufische Zeitalter hat lieber die Mutter Gottes in ihrer lieblichen 
Mutterrolle gemalt als den Crucifixus. Und wo sie ihn malt, umgibt 
sie gern die anklagende Kreuzfigur mit Tafeln, auf denen die liebens- 
wiirdig idyllischen Stationen seines Lebens von dem schlimmen Ende 
ablenken. Die ,, Not“ Christi ist umspielt von ,,vesten, hochgeziten“. 
Von den durchbohrten Armen scheint es wie Se gen niederzurieseln 
auf die héfischen Szenen von der Kindheit Jesu. 

Man hat gesagt, Deutschtum sei eine Kultureinheit aus drei Ele- 
menten: Germanentum, Antike und Christentum. Das Deutsche sei in 
Gefahr, so bald ein Element auf Kosten der andern beiden iiberwiege 
oder iiberbetont wire. — Das Nibelungenlied ist darum ein klassisches 
Dichtwerk, weil in ihm die drei Elemente balanzieren und auf wunder- 
bar groBe Weise zu einer Einheit verschmolzen. Zum Germanisch-Trotzi- 
gen der Urhandlung tritt das mildernde und versittlichende der Minne, 
die selbst wieder nur eine verweltlichte Form der Caritas ist. Un- 
sere deutschen Klassiken sind die immer wiederholten Flitterwochen, 
die das Germanische mit dem Mediterranen eingeht: Riidiger steht in 
der Gelassenheit und Wiirde eines christlichen Aneas unter wutknir- 
schenden, bluttrunkenen Alben und Riesen. Und Etzel bewahrt den 
GroBmut eines Augustus zugleich mit der Demut eines Augustinus, als 
er schweigend Hagens Beleidigung einsteckt am Ende der 31. Aventiire. 
Statt zum Schwert zu greifen, senkt er den Nacken und blickt zu 
Boden. Ein K6nig und ein Christ. Man hat versucht, Schichten der 
Ethik vom Nibelungenlied abzuschalen wie von einer Zwiebel. Bis man 
auf den Kern aus tobenden Urzeiten stéBt. In der Geistesgeschichte 
zahlen aber nicht die Anfange und Anbeginne, sondern die Ergebnisse 
und Summen. Unter dem Anhauch der héfischen Kulturwelt erweicht 
und versiiBt sich das Epos der ,NOT‘ zum Nibelungenlied. Ein Gott 
der Liebe ist hinzugetreten und hat die Damonen des Neides und Hasses 
besanftigt. Mir scheint, wir Menschen von 1954 leben naher dem Text 
von 1204 als dem verheidnischten Musikdrama von 1863. 
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HUGO VON HOFMANNSTHAL 


Clemens: Sie ist doch nicht ganz die Sprache, die Poesie. Sie ist vielleicht 
eine gesteigerte Sprache. Sie ist voll von Bildern und Symbolen. Sie 
setzt eine Sache fiir die andere. 


Gabriel: Welch ein haBlicher Gedanke! Sagst du das im Ernst? Niemals 
setzt die Poesie eine Sache fiir eine andere, denn es ist gerade die 
Poesie, welche fieberhaft bestrebt ist, die Sache selbst zu setzen, mit 
einer ganz anderen Energie als die stumpfe Altagssprache, mit einer 
ganz anderen Zauberkraft als die schwachliche Terminologie der Wis- 
senschaft. Wenn die Poesie etwas tut, so ist es das: daB sie aus jedem 
Gebilde der Welt und des Traumes mit durstiger Gier sein Eigenstes, 
sein Wesenhaftestes herausschliirft, so wie jene Irrlichter in dem Mar- 
chen, die iiberall das Gold herauslecken. Und sie tut es aus dem glei- 
chen Grunde: weil sie sich von dem Mark der Dinge niahrt, weil sie 
elend verléschen wiirde, wenn sie dies nahrende Gold nicht aus allen 


Fugen, allen Spalten in sich zége. 
Clemens: Es gibt also keine Vergleiche? Es gibt keine Symbole? 


Gabriel: Oh, vielmehr, es gibt nichts als das, nichts anderes. 


Nur Kiinstler und Kinder sehen das Leben, wie es ist. Sie wissen, was 
an den Dingen ist. Sie spiiren im Fisch die Fischheit, im Golde das 
Wesen des Goldes, in den Reden die Wahrheit und die Liige. Sie 
wissen den Rang des Lachelns, den Rang der unbewuBten Bewegung, 
den Wert des Schweigens und die Unterschiede des Schweigens. Sie 
sind die einzigen, die das Leben als Ganzes zu erfassen vermégen. Sie 
sind die einzigen, die iiber den Tod, den Preis des Lebens, etwas sagen 
diirfen. Sie geben den Dingen ihren Namen und den Worten ihren 


Inhalt.“ 


— Hugo von Hofmannsthal 
(gest. am 15. Juli 1929) 
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HEINRICH VON KLEIST’S PRIMER FOR PROPAGANDA 
ANALYSIS 


Gustave MATHIEU 
Columbia University 


In his Lehrbuch der franzdsischen Journalistik (ca. 1810) Kleist 
analyzed and exposed Napoleon’s newspaper propaganda with admirable 
insight long before others uncovered it merely by hindsight. ? The image 
of Napoleon as “journalist,” as he was portrayed a generation ago by A. 
Périvier has now changed into that of a “propagandist,” as he appears in 
Robert B. Holtman’s recent Napoleonic Propaganda. More than mere 
semantic toying with the shifting meaning of the word “journalist” is 
involved here. If the term propaganda had been current in Kleist’s time, 
I believe he would have used it instead of “French Journalism.” This is 
evident from the sharp differentiation he makes in the Lehrbuch between 
“journalism in general” and “French Journalism.” “The former,” Kleist 
says, “is the candid and undeceptive art of informing the people of what 
occurs in the world. It is exclusively a private undertaking and all designs 
of the government, whatever they may be, are foreign to it.” On the 
other hand, there is a “system,” which is drawn up “according to its own 
peculiar principles” which “one can call French Journalism.” He defines 
it as 

the art of making people believe what the government regards as 

ood to believe. It is the exclusive business of the government, 
and all interference of private persons . . . is prohibited. Its 
purpose is to safeguard the government in face of all change of 
events and to maintain the people in silent submission under its 
yoke in spite of all temptations [to rebellion] that the moment 
might offer. 
What Kleist defines here as “French Journalism” has all of the earmarks 
of propaganda as it is characterized today. He reveals that its source is 
a special agency (“die Regierung”); that it is deliberately designed to — 
influence public opinion (“das Volk glauben zu machen”) and to affect 
mass behavior (“die Gemiiter . . . in schweigender Unterwiirfigkeit 

. niederzuhalten”); that it has a predetermined objective (“die 
Regierung . . . sicherzustellen”), and that this objective is of doubtful 
survival value and questionable morality by the standards of any society. 
Lastly, by Kleist’s definition “French Journalism” is propaganda because 

1 For further details on Kleist’s insight into propaganda see my article “Kleist’s 
Hermann: Portrait of the Artist in Propaganda,” German Life and Letters, VII, 1, 
(October, 1953). 

2 For example: Louis Hatin, Histoire politique et littéraire de la presse en France 
(Paris, 1861); Henri Welschinger, La censure sous le premier empire (Paris, 1887), 
(= Welschinger),; Ludwig Salomon, Geschichte des deutschen Zeitungswesens (Ol- 
denburg, 1906); Therese inghaus, Napoleon, England und die Presse (Miinchen, 
1914); Antonin Périvier, Napoléon journaliste (Paris, 1918), (= Périvier); Lucy M. 
Salmon, The Newspaper and Authority (New York, 1923); Robert B. Holtman, 
Napoleonic Propaganda (Baton Rouge, La., 1950, (= Holtman). 
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it is the one-sided presentation of news (“blosse Sache der Regierung”) 
for political ends and not to inform. 

Like most analysts of propaganda, Kleist tried to discover with what 
aim and methods the opposition’s propaganda is conducted, and then to 
publish his findings as a prophylactic measure to immunize people against 
the propaganda directed at them. * The Lehrbuch is, then, simultaneously 
analysis of propaganda and counter-propaganda because Kleist inten- 
tionally sought to counteract Napoleon’s press campaign by exposing it. 
A modern parallel are the Bulletins and Manual published by The Institute 
for Propaganda Analysis (New York) which exposed Communist, Nazi, 
and other propaganda campaigns in the years 1937 to 1941. Kleist’s 
“Manual” too, is based on the principle that if people are educated to 
recognize propaganda for what it is, they will be on the defensive against 
it. Unlike The Institute’s analyses, the Lebrbuch’s attitude is, however, 
not scholarly, but bitter and satiric. (Nonetheless Kleist’s findings were 
objective, as I hope to show). In fact much of the Lebrbuch’s counter- 
propagandistic effectiveness lies in the very device of satire: Kleist pre- 
tends that this manual, discovered in the “secret archives of Paris,” 
contains Napoleon’s honest advice on how to run a dishonest press. 

The complex, almost scientific, methods of contemporary propa- 
ganda analysis are not necessarily better than the “untrained” method 
employed by Kleist. There is today no standard procedure available, 
except for one technique: the propaganda analyst (with or without the 
title) must read the various media intelligently over a period of time. * 
Kleist did just that, as I gather from his twice repeated statement: “If 
one reads the French newspapers with care, one sees that...” 

The conditions under which Kleist was trying to analyse Napoleonic 
propaganda were basically the same as those of analysts in the last war 
who sought to deduce German propaganda directives from the output 
of the government-controlled press and radio. A few directives captured 
subsequently indicated that these inferences were reasonably accurate. ° 
But how valid are the inferences drawn by Kleist, whose only known 
method was to apply his intelligence and literary training to the evidences 
collected by “carefully reading” the French journals? 

For this once we do, however, fortunately have such a criterion by 
which to test Kleist’s evaluations: Napoleon’s own instructions to the 
press. It happens that his correspondence is filled with directives on 
handling the editorial policy of the newspapers. Seen in their totality 
these orders, which run into the hundreds, represent that “blueprint” of 


8For the function of propaganda analysis, cf. Leonard Doob, Public Opinion 
and Propaganda (New York, 1948), 255-259. (=Doob); B. Berelson and P. F. 
Lazarsfeld, The Analysis of Communication Content, mimeographed, (Columbia 
University, 1948); W. Hummel and K. Huntress, The Analysis of al (New 
York, 1949). In Kleist’s time the Lehrbuch could, of course, only circulate privately. 

* Doob, 295. 

5 Ibid. 307. 
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“French Journalism” Kleist quite rightly did surmise existed in the “secret 
archives of Paris.” For brevity’s sake I shall cite here only one or two 
Napoleonic directives to substantiate each of Kleist’s findings. Whenever 
I could not find one by Napoleon, I have turned to those of his subordin- 
ates; and when this failed, I have attempted to corroborate Kleist’s in- 
ferences from evidence asembled by students of the Napoleonic press. 


Kleist’s hypothesis that the aim of the French press was to make 
people believe what the government regards as good, corresponds closely 
to Napoleon’s own ideas on the function of the press. In 1804 he issued 
a directive which states that “Generally speaking, the newspapers must re- 

rt only about events favorable to the government.” * In 1805 Napoleon 
told his Minister of Police, Fouché, to inform editors that he would 
“never tolerate that the papers say anything against my interests.” (Letter 
of April 22). Napoleon reaffirmed this policy in 1808 when he wrote 
Fouché: “I want you to give new instructions to the Journal de Empire 
and the Gazette de France and inform them that if they do not want to 
be suppressed, they must refrain from saying anything against the glory 
of French armies, anything which tends to slander France and to court 
foreigners.” (Letter of March 24). : 

Kleist’s assumption that Napoleon considered the dissemination of 
news the exclusive prerogative of the government is confirmed by his 
instruction that Fouché “exhort” editors “to keep quiet [about] the 
situation in Rome, [which] is no newspaper’s concern. When something 
is to be said, the Moniteur will say it.” (Letter of April 23, 1808). (The 
Moniteur was, of course, Napoleon’s Journal Officiel). In another letter 
(of May 21, 1808) Napoleon ordered that no paper report on the political 
situation in Spain “until the Moniteur has spoken” and then only by 
copying its dispatches. Tired of having constantly to reprimand papers 
for reporting unofficial dispatches, Napoleon issued two directives which 
limited the French and German press to publishing political news that 
had previously appeared in the Moniteur.* 


The “first basic principle” of “French Journalism” is, according to 
Kleist: “What the people don’t know won’t get them excited.” Napoleon 
was, indeed, concerned about those papers that would “continually 
alarm public opinion by foolishly repeating dispatches” from abroad, 
(Letter of April 22, 1805) and would not print news “in the interest of 
public tranquility.” (Letter of April 24, 1805). Asa result of similar cases 
he ordered Fouché to appoint more editors to “extract all that is not fit to 
print” from the news. (Letter of August 17, 1809). 


In the second basic principle Kleist gives his own catchy formulation 
of the “Big Lie” technique: “What the people are told three times they 
6 Quoted by Périvier, 411. 
7 Dated June 23, 1810 and May 29, 1811, respectively. Cf. Welschinger, 290-293, 
reproduced from Archives Nationales F 7 8349; pt Geschichte des deutschen 
Zeitungswesens, II, go. 
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believe to be true.” Napoleon practiced it, as is evident from his directive 
that “Every day articles must appear in the Journal de Empire, the 
Publiciste, or the Gazette de France aimed at establishing clearly that 
[Austria] wants to make war on us.” (Letter of April 1, 1809). When 
General Savary said that France was short of soldiers, Napoleon told him 
angrily to say the contrary “over and over again.” (Letter of February 
19, 1804). 

In September 1808, however, Napoleon’s adviser on press affairs, 
Fiévée, warned him that it was inadvisable to push the credulity of the 
people too for, for “he who perceives that he has been deceived once by 
believing,” does not want to expose himself again to being made “a 
dupe.” * This, and numerous other letters, reveal that Napoleon was 
worried about the lack of confidence in the press. He instructed editors, 
for example, to be careful not to conceal easily verifiable information. 
(Letter of August 25, 1809). Kleist, too, understood that Napoleon faced 
the “problem” of “how to edit” a press which would “1) distort every- 
thing that occurs in the world, and yet 2) would enjoy a considerable 
confidence?” 

As “solution” to the propagandistically crucial question of credibility 
(“Glaubwiirdigkeit der Zeitungen”), Kleist suggests that the French edit 
a newspaper combine (“eine Verbindung von Journalen”) consisting of 
an “overt” and two “covert” papers, in which 


the paper which never lies, but now and then conceals the truth, 

be called the Moniteur, and appear as an official mouthpiece; the 

other one which tells the truth, but now and then adds stinking 

lies, be named the Journal de PTEmpire or Journal de Paris, and 
appear in form of a mere private undertaking. 

One reason at least (and, indeed, the very reason why today certain 
governments publish covert papers) for which the French maintained 
the “private” papers is seen from Fiévée’s proposal to Napoleon that “the 
Emperor wants France to enjoy the privilege . . . of attacking foreign 
powers in the papers without the government being held responsible 
for it.” ° Napoleon agreed. He thought that the very importance of the 
unofficial press lay in its ability to attack “English customs, literature, and 
the English constitution” without making him “responsible for all they 
might say.” (Letter of June 1, 1805). 

The Journal de Empire was in fact a disguised government organ, 
as Kleist surmised. One third of its shares were owned by the Police and 
the rest of the property “entrusted to private interests . . . in whose 
opinions I must not have the least distrust,” as Napoleon put it when he 
made plans to take over the former Journal des Débats. (Letter of 
October 25, 1810). Napoleon also changed its title because “it reminds 
one of the Revolution.” He exercised close control over both “private” 


8 J. Fiévée, Correspondance (Paris, 1836), Il, 346. (= Fiévée). 
9 [bid., 118 (June 1805). 
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papers *° and commented once, that “the difference between the Journal 
de Empire and the Journal de Paris is” that the latter “avoids saying 
the inconvenient things.” (Letter of April 25, 1808). Kleist’s conjecture 
that the covert papers were there to spread “was erlogen und erstunken 
ist” is evident from the many fabricated bits of news and forged letters 
Napoleon designated especially for publication in “les journeaux” as 
opposed to the Moniteur. They include the order “to make up an alleged 
letter from London” purporting to reflect British pessimism over the 
outcome of the war, and articles “which would tend to incite Spain to 
war and arouse as many nations as possible against England.” (Letters of 
May 26, 1811; October 29, 1804). At another time Napoleon ordered 
Fouché to “get up a great agitation” in the press against alleged “cruelties 
and indignities committed by England against Irish Catholics,” adding, 
“The editors of the Journal de PEmpire are the very people for the job.” 
Meanwhile, Napoleon said, he would cause the Minister of Public Wor- 
ship “to make private arrangements with some of the bishops, so that, 
when these newspaper articles have had time to produce their effect, 
public intercessions may be offered for the stoppage of the persecutions.” 
(Letter of April 21, 1807). 


Kleist’s interest in the nature of propaganda lead him to realize that 
“each type of news requires its own method of dissemination.” (“eigenen 
Modus der Verbreitung”). Therefore, “French Journalism” consists of 
“the teaching of how to disseminate 1) true, 2) fabricated news,” the 
former group being subdivided again into “the methods of reporting good 
and bad news.” 

For good news, one needs only apply the self-explanatory “precept”: 
“The work praises the master.” In one of the many directives which con- 
firm Kleist’s theory, Napoleon ordered the repeated publication of 
eulogistic articles comparing the “misery of 1709” with the “prosperous 
situation of 1809.” (Letter of January 13, 1809).** Kleist, however, also 
detected that the Moniteur avoided self-defeating exaggerated self-praise, 
while the “private” papers could “blow into the horn with full cheeks.” 
Fiévée did, indeed, caution Napoleon against the “pompe des expressions” 
which might “offend public taste. ' 

Kleist’s conjecture that Napoleon ordered reports of French victories 
disseminated with great splash “all over the world” is confirmed, for 
example, by the emperor’s order that Fouché “have all the details of our 
victory over the Spanish and English played up in the newspapers; have 
songs and caricatures made; . . . have everything translated into German 


10 At Napoleon’s orders a daily press analysis was submitted to him. (Letter of 
July 23, 1801). On April 24, 1805 he wrote Fouché to tell the editors that he was 
watching the press even while away from Paris. 

11 Périvier, 230, observes that “the few papers which Napoleon permitted to sur- 
vive besides the Moniteur formed a sort of orchestra playing in unison a single 
tune on the greatness of France and its sovereign.” 

12 Fiévée, II, 172, (January 1806). 
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and Italian to be disseminated in Germany and Italy.” (Letter of January 
1, 1809). On the other hand, “if it is a mere skirmish, which has not 
resulted in substantial gains,” Kleist suggests facetiously that the French 
“add one zero after each figure in the Moniteur, three zeros in the Journal 
de PEmpire.” In doing so, he remarks sarcastically, “one need not neces- 
sarily lie. For example, one need only add the number of wounded found 
on the battle field to the prisoners of war. Thus one obtains a larger 
figure and one’s consience is saved.” 

Napoleon did, indeed, subscribe to the principle of falsifying figures 
relating to military strength because, as he said, “the mind of man is in- 
clined to believe that in the long run a small number will be beaten by 
a big one.” ** A striking illustration of the well founded nature of Kleist’s 
suspicions is Napoleon’s order to General Clarke that “it will be proper 
for you to increase a little the number of prisoners and cannons captured.” 
(Letter of August 1, 1813). At another time he ordered him, however, to 
“exaggerate” the strength of the French forces by “doubling or trebling 
the number” ** and, moreover, reprimanded the Journal de Empire for 
its “stupidity” in reporting an accurate figure. (Letter of April 14, 1807). 

According to the Lehrbuch, the basic “precept” for reporting bad 
news to the people is: “Time won, all is won.” Kleist felt this precept 
to be “so clear” that it need not be demonstrated. And “for this reason, 
of course,” — Kleist adds — “the Emperor of the French has made it one 
of his basic tenets.” In fact he had and by his own admission. In a 
directive Napoleon ordered that “every. time disagreeable or disadvan- 
tageous news arrives it must be placed into quarantine” in order to mit- 
igate its effects. (Letter of May 20, 1805). Kleist’s reasoning behind this 
above “precept” may well have been the same as Napoleon’s idea “that 
bad news must not be published until there is no need to report it any 
longer, because by then everyone knows it.” * 

Bad news “of tolerable nature” are handled differently: “they may 
be candidly admitted immediately by the Moniteur; the Journal de 
PEmpire and the Journal de Paris, however, must act as though there was 
not much to them.” (Kleist undoubtedly knew that the Journal de 
PEmpire had a much larger circulation; 20,800 as against the Moniteur’s 
6,000 in 1810). In 1809 Napoleon reprimanded the Journal de Empire 
for not having used the device of “‘de-emphasis” when reporting about 
a rebellion in Bologna, adding, “it could have dispensed with giving 
importance to this event.” (Letter of July 24). 

Such then was the treatment to be accorded to news of tolerable 
nature. But what was to be done with news that was really disastrous? 
The Lehrbuch states: 


13 oom by A. Dansette (ed.), Napoleon. Vues politiques (Paris, 1939), 304. 

14 [bid., 304. 

15 Fiévée, II, 114. Practical applications of this precept include the — in 
reporting the news of Russia’s refusal to ratify the peace of 1806 and Napoleon’s 
flight from Spain. Cf. Holtman 171, 187. 
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The solution is easy. At home, maintain silence, like a fish. 
Suppress the letters which deal with the subject; detain travelers, 
prohibit talk about it in tobacco re and taverns. Abroad, con- 
fiscate the journals which nevertheless dare talk about it, arrest, 
deport, and execute by firing squad the editors; appoint new 
editors. 
Again there are numerous instructions by Napoleon which confirm 
Kleist’s incisive description of a Napoleonic “Iron Curtain” lowered on 
the free international flow of information, and of Napoleon’s “preventive” 
and “punitive” censorship. At Napoleon’s orders letters were, indeed, 
intercepted or censored; ** journals banned and confiscated (Letter of 
March 5, 1811); editors replaced, imprisoned, and executed in Germany 
as well as in France. (Letter of July 26, 1809). When the Leipziger 
Zeitung published an inimical article, the Prince of Neuchatel, Major 
General of the Grande Armée was to “see to it that [the commandant] 
arrests the editor right away, has him tried before a military commission 
and shot, if there is the least malicious intent.” (Letter of June 18, 1813). 


These drastic measures, Kleist adds, are, however, only “conditional,” 
for “sooner or later truth will out.” He continues: “If one does not want 
to jeopardize the credibility of the newspapers” by concealing bad news 

One should keep quiet about it until the situation has changed. 

In the meantime one should keep the people busy with good 

news; either with real news from the past, if they are available, 

or with current events, such as the battle of Marengo, reports 

on the embassy of the Shah of Persia, or of the arrival of coffee 

from the Levant, or in the absence of such news, with stinking 

lies: as soon as the situation has changed, which always happens, 

and as soon as any advantage, be it great or small, has been 

gained, announce it with a great splash and hang the bad news 

on its tail. 

These devices were used by the Napoleonic press: in the absence of good 


news when King Joseph had been forced to flee from Madrid, the 
Moniteur ran several articles on his triumphal entry into Spain; the 
bad news of the defeat at Leipzig was minimized by presenting it as a 
victory for the French who had withdrawn only because of a shortage 
of cannon balls.'* And a directive, moreover, confirms that the device 
of “diversion” was employed. When Napoleon’s chief censor, Lemonty, 
noticed that Paris was discussing “Spain instead of the Théatre Francais” 
and “Russia instead of music,” he told Napoleon: “I shall have an 
argument started in the Journal de PEmpire by an amateur of Italian music 
and shall confidentially inform M. Lacretelle to have a champion of 
French music appear in the Gazette de France. This little war can last 
for a while and create a little diversion from the big one.” *° 

16 Holtman, 38. 

11 Ibid., 194. 


18 [bid., 21. 
19 Reproduced in Welschinger, 125, from Archives Nationales F 7 3321. 
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Lastly, Kleist reveals that Napoleon’s war bulletins too, conveyed 
false information by feigning printing errors, “for which the typesetter 
or proofreader can always be blamed.” He was right. For example, the 
Moniteur Westphalien denied the news of a German victory by Aspern 
reported, according to a French Bulletin, by the Vossische Zeitung by 
saying that it “contained manifestly errors which can be considered to be 
printing errors.” The French army was not “forced to recross the 
Danube,” but “had determined to do so.” The Moniteur then prints 
Bulletin No. 9, “the only Bulletin which can be believed.” *° 

As propaganda-analyst Kleist would have been pleased to find his 
uncanny evaluation of Napoleon’s cynicism about the function of the 
press and war communiques later substantiated in Napoleon’s acknowl- 
edgement: “Les journeaux ne sont pas l’histoire, pas plus que les bulletins 
ne sont l’histoire.” Letter of February 24, 1814).*' But in the Lehrbuch 
Kleist has done more than analyse shrewdly Napoleon’s propaganda in 
the press. In it he also wrote the preface to the history of the develop- 
ment of government-controlled media of information as we have come 
to know it today. And in exposing Napoleonic propaganda he also learned 
a few tricks he was to employ himself in the Berliner Abendblatter. 


20 H. v. Kleists Werke, (hrsg. von Erich Schmidt), IV, 255 (Footnote). 
21 The letters of Napoleon referred to are from one of the following editions 
of his Correspondance published either by 1) Napoleon III 2) Du Casse 3) Brotonne 


4) Lecestre. 
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THE SOURCES OF THE GOETHE-TOBLER FRAGMENT 
“DIE NATUR” 


Mark O. KisTLeR 
Michigan State College 


In 1909, Ernst Beutler made the supposition that the primary source 
of Goethe’s “Die Natur” was an ancient Orphic hymn to nature. Beutler 
treated the problem rather cursorily; his statements were contained in 
the appendix to his doctoral dissertation on the Greek epigram in German 
literature of the eighteenth century, and had no bearing on the main 
body of his thesis.‘ The relationship between Goethe’s fragment and 
the ancient Orphic hymn was not alluded to again until Franz Schultz 
published the article, “Der pseudogoethische Hymnus an die Natur,” in 
the Festschrift fiir Julius Petersen, This essay, appearing in 1938, merely 
reiterated what Beutler had said thirty years before without giving credit 
to Beutler for suspecting a link between the modern prose hymn and its 
ancient Greek forebear.* In the following year, Dornseiff, in an article 
entitled “Die antike Quelle von Goethe-Tobler’s Aufsatz ‘die Natur’ ”, 
made the first detailed investigation. He made fourteen comparisons with 
the Orphic hymn and succeeded in convincing the reader of a definite 
relationship. * It should be noted here parenthetically, in the light of 
modern information the hymnic fragment is considered a product of 
Goethe’s mind and thought even though it may have been written with 
Tobler’s pen. 

The question now arises as to how Goethe became interested in this 
ancient hymnic material. What were the sources through whick Orphic 
hymns became known in Germany at the time, were men of letters be- 
sides Goethe interested in them; if so, what was the attraction that hymnic 
literature held for them? 

The question appears to have been taken up first by Wilhelm Dilthey 
in his article “Aus der Zeit der Spinoza-Studien Goethes” (1894). Ac- 
cording to Dilthey, the pantheistic ideas incorporated in the fragment 
“Die Natur” were not so much influenced by Spinoza, as had been prev- 
iously assumed, but were taken largely from the writings of Shaftes- 
bury. Dilthey proved his point by setting up columns in which parts of 
Goethe’s essay were placed side by side with pertinent quotations taken 
from Shaftesbury. This synoptic arrangement shows clearly the striking 
agreement between the two writers. The contemplation of Nature as 
a dynamic, all-pervading force occurs repeatedly in almost literal agree- 
ment.* After a study of Shaftesbury’s influence on the cultural life of 

1Ernst Beutler, Vom griechischen Epigramm im 18. Jb. (diss. Leipzig, 1909), 
122. 
* Franz Schultz, “Der pseudogoethische Hymnus an die Natur,” in Festschrift 
fiir Julius Petersen (Leipzig, 1938), Pp. 79-100. 
3F, Dornseiff, “Die antike Quelle von Goethe-Tobler’s Aufsatz ‘die Natur’ ”, 
Die Antike. XV (1939), 275- 


+W. Dilthey, “Aus der Zeit der Spinoza-Studien Goethes,” Archiv fiir Ge- 
schichte der Philosophie, VII (1894), 325. f . 
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Germany in the eigtheenth century, Oskar Walzel echoed wholehearted 
agreement with the investigations of Dilthey.* The monumental book 
by C. F. Weiser, Shaftesbury und das deutsche Geistesleben, demon- 
strated that the pantheistic ideas of the young Goethe could be traced 
to Shaftesbury. ° 

It would seem that the material presented thus far is highly con- 
tradictory. However, the findings of Dilthey and Beutler do not exclude 
one another when it can be demonstrated that the two sources which 
they adduce for “Die Natur” derive from the same origin. I have found 
conclusive evidence, I think, to prove that Shaftesbury himself was in- 
fluenced by these same Orphic hymns. My investigation was concerned 
primarily with Shaftesbury’s treatise, “The Moralists: A Philosophical 
Rhapsody,” appearing in the essay, Characteristics of Men, Manners, 
Opinions, and Times, which was printed in 1711. This philosophical 
rhapsody is a series of dialogues. Although the discourse covers matters 
of a wide scope concerning esthetics, art, religion, morals and statecraft, 
contemplation of Nature is the central theme. We are particularly con- 
cerned with Part Three, Section One. Here Philocles is on an early 
morning walk with Palemon, and in the midst of a beautiful countryside 
bursts out into an eloquent apostrophe to Nature. ‘ 

On placing the ancient Orphic hymn to Nature * side by side with this 
rhapsody, an immediate parallelism is observed. At least eleven instances 
of agreement in content can be noted. The most striking resemblance, 
however, is that of the symbolical presentation of the “nature of things.” 
In both Shaftesbury’s rhapsody and the ancient hymn, Nature appears 
in the image of a vast ocean of swirling waters in a continual circular 
motion. The two “hymns” close with a supplication imploring divine 
guidance. To be sure, there are differences too. For instance, the ornate 
and flowery language, the preponderance of descriptive words, and the 
enthusiastic ring of the Shaftesburian rhapsody were peculiar to the 
eighteenth century in England, and make the mildly dithyrambic verse 
of the Orphic hymns seem pale. To give freer rein to his feeling, Shaftes- 
bury preferred prose to the Greek hexameter. In addition, Shaftesbury 
incorporated thoughts which have a strong rationalistic flavor. He also 
contemplated Nature in a real and concrete sense in contrast to the ab- 
stract and aloof manner of the Orphic hymn. And in the ancient poem, 
Nature is not always considered kind and benevolent, but she can dispense 
evil to those who deserve it. In an allied sense, Nature not only creates 
and grows, but also decays and dissolves. With Shaftesbury, Nature is 
at all times a positive force which works for the benefit of mankind and 

5O. Walzel, “Shaftesbury und das deutsche Geistesleben des 18. Jh.,” GRM, 


I (1909), 422. 

°c. F Weiser, Shaftesbury und das deutsche Geistesleben (Leipzig, 1916), p. 254. 

7 Shaftesbury, Characteristcs of Men, Manners, Opinions, Times, etc., ed. J. M. 
Robertson (London, 1900), II, 98-99. 

8 For a translation of the complete edition of Orphic hymns into English, see 
The Mystical Hymns of Orpheus, trans. Thomas Taylor (London, 1896). 
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the universe. But by and large, there is little doubt that Shaftesbury was 
indebted to the Orphic hymn. 

Nor is this the only place where Shaftesbury had recourse to this 
ancient poetry. A few pages farther on in “The Moralists,” Theocles 
begins another dithyrambic address, this time to the Sun.* Once more a 
comparison with its Orphic prototype, the Hymn to the Sun, reveals 
striking similarities. The observations as to form and structure conform 
with those of the Nature hymn. There is, however, a basic difference 
between the two versions. Shaftesbury accepts the modern heliocentric 
concept of the universe, the Greek hymn reveals the ancient geocentric 
belief. However, in spite of the difference between these two views, the 
pantheistic idea is applicable to both and forms the basic link between 
the two versions. The sun, by virtue of its vital relation with the entire 
world structure serves as a good illustration of that divine being and force 
which permeates all existence. The sun, too, is boundless, an absolute 
entity, maintaining planetary harmony, and creating coninually without 
changing within itself. 

Jf, as has been stated, Shaftesbury was influenced by the Orphic 
hymns, it is interesting to speculate where he could have had access to 
them. An avid classical scholar, Shaftesbury was said to possess all the 
available editions of Greek and Roman poets, and on a trip to Holland in 
1698, he procured an especially fine library of Greek and Roman classics.'° 
It would seem entirely possible that among this latter collection was an 
edition of Orphic hymns with notes by Andreas Christian Eschenbach; 
this book appeared in print in Utrecht in 1689, and represented the first 
good critical edition. 

Shaftesbury could find in these hymns what he had been searching 
for. The ideas expressed in them became basic for his conception of 
the world of Nature. To him Nature is not a dead mass of atoms, but 
a unified, animated whole. He does not use the expression “organism”, 
but his meaning coincides essentially with our conception of organic 
unity. There every part is dependent upon the whole and the whole is 
present in every part. The band, meanwhile, which links the parts and 
binds the multitudinous forms into a unity is a spiritual element. This 
element Shaftesbury calls God. It assumes the role of a world soul. This 
highest, all-animated, all-ruling genius unites as a spiritual principle the 
parts of nature into an entirety. Through it the universe attains harmony. 

Dilthey, Walzel, and Weiser have already proved the influence of 
the Shaftesburian philosophy on the German literary period of the young 
Goethe. It now remains to be seen through what channels these ideas 
reached Germany. “The Moralists” and Shaftesbury’s other writings 
were not exceptionally popular in Germany in the first decades after their 
publication. Their first dissemination was indirect, through the channels 


® Shaftesbury, II, 113-114. 
10V. Schonfeld, Die Ethik Shaftesburys (diss. Giessen, 1920), p. 65. 
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of English nature poetry. Pope’s Pastorals, Thomson’s Seasons, and 
Young’s Night Thoughts, all part descendant of Shaftesburian philosophy, 
were treasured by men like Brockes, Haller, Kleist, Salomon Gessner, and 
the young Klopstock. About the same time that this indirect influence 
was making itself manifest, Gottsched, Bodmer, and Breitinger became 
acquainted with Shaftesbury’s writings themselves, although none of these 
men seemed to have grasped his essential ideas. 


The first evidence of a genuine enthusiasm for Shaftesbury is to be 
found in the writings of J. J. Spalding. By profession a Lutheran minister 
in Tribbsee in Swedish Pomerania, he became extremely absorbed in the 
religion and philosophy of the English. Shaftesbury especially attracted 
his serious attention, and in 1745 he made a translation of “The Moralists.” 
From Spalding’s comments it is obvious that he was interested mostly in 
Shaftesbury’s moral and ethical principles.’ But the translation did in- 
clude the hymns of “Orphic” character which, though without interest 
to Spalding, may have exerted quite an influence on the readers of his 
translation. Spalding enjoyed the companionship of a number of the more 
famous men of letters. Among these were Lavater, Heinrich Fiissli, and 
Hamann. The latter became so engrossed in Shaftesbury that he translated 
all of the Characteristics in 1755.'* Hamann assumes a particular signifi- 
cance in this study because he influenced the man who popularized more 
than artyéne gise the Orphic-Shaftesburian philosophy—Herder. Hamann 
and Herder were» friends from 1764 to 1788, and from their corres- 
pondence we can glean their interest in Spalding’s activities (1765) and 
their enthusiasm for Shaftesbury. '* In a letter of January 1767, Herder 
thanks Hamann for lending him Shaftesbury and asks to keep the copy a 
little longer. ‘* That Herder’s interest was not a fleeting one is attested 
by a letter he wrote to Caroline Flachsland on May 17, 1771: “... Wie- 
land . . . und ein Englander, Shaftesbury, sind die Hauptschriftsteller, 
mit denen ich jetzt lebe; . . .”'* Unlike Spalding, who was attracted 
by the moral teachings, Herder directed his interest to the dithyrambic 
hymns to Nature in “The Moralists” — so much so that he translated them 
into verse. Except for their lyrical form, they are faithful to the original 
context and sing about a pantheistic, all-animated, all-related universe. 
These hymns were included in a manuscript collection, “Buch der 
Grafin,” and were given to Grafin Maria von Biickeburg in 1775. '* 


That this Shaftesburian thread which we have traced through Spald- 
ing, Hamann, and Herder, led to the enthusiastic reception of Orphism at 
the close of the eighteenth century, there can be little doubt. But the 


11 J, J. Spalding Lebensbeschreibung, G. L. Spalding (Halle, 1804), p. 18. 
12 J, G. Hamann, Samtliche Werke (Wien, 1953), IV, 474. 

18 Herders Briefe an J. G. Hamann, hg. O. Hoffmann (Berlin, 1889), p. 14. 

14 Herders Briefe, p. 35. 
15 Aus Herders Tikian, Ungedruckte Briefe, hg. Diintzer und F. Herder 


(Frankfurt, 1857), III, 58. 
16 Herders simtlche Werke, hg. Suphan (Berlin, 1890), XXVII, 397-406. 
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Shaftesbury hymns represent only the initial source. In 1764 there ap- 
peared a book entitled Orphei Argonautica Hymni Libellus de Lapidibus 
et Fragmenta, under the general editorship of Johann Mathias Gesner. 
This man had been a professor of poetry and eloquence at the University 
of Gottingen from 1734 to 1761, and was responsible for creating a new 
and more vital interest in classical literature in the schools and universities. 
To this end, he edited Quintilius, Pliny, Horace, Livy, the Homeric poets, 
and at the close of his life he prepared the edition of Orphei. 

The most significant part of the book is the section entitled “Orpheos 
Hymni.” The entire number of eighty-six hymns appear with the Greek 
and Latin versions face a face. This Gesner edition also has a “Praefatio” 
which is pertinent in that it enumerates the sources of the hymns. The 
most recent is that collection by Eschenbach (1689) which was mention- 
ed previously as a possible source for Shaftesbury. In addition, Gesner 
had recourse to Latin manuscripts, copied in Florence and Venice be- 
tween 1500 and 1523. Following the “Praefatio” is a “Prolegomena” 
which provides a historical background for the subject matter itself. 
Gesner would have us believe that the hymns were created by an his- 
torical Orpheus, although written down and preserved by Onomacritus. 


The eighty-six hymns are all incantations to some deity. Dionysus 
has seven addressed to him. The remaining are incanted to personal gods 
of Greek cult or myth, and to personifications of natural phenomena. 
Thus, there is a hymn to Nature, to the Sun, to the Moon, and to “All” 
(Universe). The object of the latter group is the contemplation of a 
great inter-connected, and all-embracing universe, rather than prayer 
to individual deities. Each hymn is written in hexameters of from five to 
thirty lines in length, the greater part consisting of epithets and attributes 
addressed to the God. The Orphic hymns brim over with joy; they are 
full of repetitions and magniloquence; they stir the emotions. Their 
petitions are confined to the last line or two. 

Herder was acquainted early with this new mine of Orphic literature 
as provided by Gesner’s publication. In the Versuch einer Geschichte 
der lyrischen Dichtkunst of 1764, he says he considers the new Orphei 
edition worthy of everyone’s reading. ** In a letter to Hamann in January 
1765 he also mentioned this book which he says deserves to be in 
Hamann’s library. '* Lest we think here that the Hamman-Herder in- 
fluence is reversed, it should be mentioned that a copy of Eschenbach’s 
Orphei occupied a place in Hamann’s library. *° References to Gesner’s 
new edition occur in the “K6nigsbergerische Gelehrte und Politische 
Zeitung” of 1765,*' and in “Uber die neuere deutsche Litteratur, erste 

17 Orphei Argonautica Hymni Libellus des Lapidibus et Fragmenta, cum notis 
H. Stephani et Andr. Christ. Eschenbachii, adiecit J. M. Gesnerus, curante G. C. 
Hamberger (Lipsiae, 1764). 

18 Herders Werke, XXXII, 110. 20 Hamanns Werke, V, 17. 

19 Herders Briefe, hg. Hoffmann, p. 8. 21 Herders Werke, I, 78. 
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Sammlung,” appearing in 1766.** In all three instances, Herder adopted 
a Rousseauistic attitude toward the Orphic hymns. They were to him 
examples of genuine, unadulterated, and primeval art which is based on 
nature and is divorced from civilization. 


Herder in all probability transmitted this enthusiasm for the hymns 
to Goethe. Trevelyan thinks it possible that Goethe and Herder may 
have read from the Gesner edition in Strassburg, although it must be 
remembered that at that time Goethe’s Greek was in the very first stages 
of its revival. ** An article by Goethe in 1772 in the “Frankfurter Gelehrte 
Anzeiger” would seem to show definite Orphic influences: “. . . Was 
wir von Natur sehn, ist Kraft, die Kraft verschlingt, nicht gegenwartig, 
alles voriibergehend, tausend Keime zertreten, jeden Augenblick tausend 
geboren, gross und bedeutend, mannigfaltig ins Unendliche; schén und 
hasslich, gut und bés, alles mit gleichem Rechte neben einander existie- 
wend.” ** Here, as in the ancient Orphic hymns, Nature is both creative 
_and destructive, and is not always a positive force as in Shaftesbury. In 
a letter written June 8, 1774 to Gottlob Schénborn, Goethe revealed 
that he was acquainted with the Orphic hymns, and that he regarded 
them as an expression of naive, fresh, and irrational primitive genius. 
Commenting on Die dlteste Urkunde des Menschengeschlechts, Goethe 
writes: “Er [Herder] ist in die Tiefe seiner Empfindung hinabgestiegen, 
hat drinne all die hohe heilige Kraft der simpeln Natur aufgewihlt und 
fiihrt sie nun in dimmerndem, wetterleuchtendem, hier und da morgen- 
freundlichlachelndem Orphischen Gesang von Anfang herauf iiber die 
weite Welt.” ** He would hardly have applied such a battery of ad- 
jectives to Orphic poetry unless he had read some of the Orphic hymns. 


Thus far we have noted that Goethe was attracted to the hymns 
mostly because he regarded them as expressions of true Nature, of prim- 
itive, original song. However, after his study of Shaftesbury (1772- 
1776), ** Goethe’s contemplation of Nature was less naive and assumed 
more esthetic and pantheistic implications. Already in Werther we read 
of the interrelationship of human beings with themselves and with the in- 
finite process of the universe. But we can get the clearest picture of how 
a fusion of the Orphic-Shaftesburian Nature philosophy came about by 
recounting Goethe’s association with Georg Christoph Tobler. The 
latter, a citizen of Ziirich, was introduced to Goethe by Lavater in 1779 
on the occasion of Goethe’s second trip to Switzerland. Tobler felt 
greatly honored to meet the young author of Werther and Gotz and 
was said to have read Shaftesbury avidly in the ensuing months. His 
friends remembered that Tobler had decidedly pantheistic leanings during 
this time. 27 In 1781 he visited Goethe in Weimar, where the two men 


22 Herders Werke, I, 177. 

28H. Trevelyan, Goethe and the Greeks (Cambridge, 1941), p. 63. 
*4 Goethes samtliche Werke, JA (Stuttgart, 1902), XXXII, 16. 
25 Goethes Werke, WA (Weimar, 1900), Abt. 4, II, 173. 
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continued their conversations. Goethe encouraged Tobler in his Greek 
translations, and in 1781 he published a Sophocles translation, followed 
by translations of Prometheus, the Argonauts, and the Orphic hymns in 
1784. But more important, in 1782 there appeared in the “Tiefurter 
Journal” the short essay “Die Natur”. Although still included in Goethe’s 
collected works, it is conceded now to have been written by Tobler, 
but as a direct outgrowth of his conversations with Goethe. It will be 
useful to indicate the sources of the following excerpts from “Die Natur”: 
“Sie [die Natur] ist die einzige Kiinstlerin: aus dem simpelsten Stoffe zu 
den gréssten Kontrasten,; ohne Schein der Anstrengung zu der gréssten 
Vollendung — zur genausten Bestimmtheit, immer mit etwas Weichem 
iiberzogen. Jedes ihrer Werke hat ein eigenes Wesen, jede ihrer Erschei- 
nungen den isoliertesten Begriff, und doch macht alles eins aus . . . Thr 
Schauspiel ist immer neu, weil sie immer neue Zuschauer schafft . . . Sie 
hat keine Sprache noch Rede; aber sie schafft Zungen und Herzen, durch 
die sie fiihlt und spricht.” ** 

The enthusiastic appelations, hyperboles, antitheses, and repetitions, 
all suggest the influence of the ancient Orphic hymn to Nature. The 
concept of a dynamic, interrelated, all-divine cosmos is also present in the 
Hellenic hymn, as is the idea that Nature is both creative and destructive, 
harsh and gentle, loving and terrible. “Die Natur” has a supplication at 
the beginning and a prayerlike close in conformity with the Orphic 
hymn. However, the conception of Nature as a model for the creative 
artist of genius is traceable to Shaftesbury. He had written that Art like 
Nature must form out of the simplest materials the greatest contrasts and 
with seemingly little effort attain the greatest perfection. Likewise, that 
the creative genius must strive for most minute precision which is ob- 
servable in Naure. It becomes obvious now that a good amount of the 
program of the poets of “Geniezeit” is reflected in “Die Natur.” That 
is, these men of genius believed that Art was no longer subject to artificial 
rules or laws; it should use Nature as a model. Thereby it would also 
attain unity and completeness. What is equally desirable, it would be- 
come creative, original, intuitive, and irrational. 

Today we regard “Die Natur” at best as an interesting literary curio, 
and we attach little or no poetic merit to its forebear, the Orphic hymns. 
The sentiment of awe and unbridled enthusiasm seems to be the main 
feature of the hymns. They attempt to evoke the mood of the sublime 
and the spirit of genius which appealed to the Sturm and Drang 
But in the second half of the eighteenth century, the Orphic literature 
did help to form the basis of a new organic-dynamic-vitalistic Weltan- 
schauung, which philosophy was further enhanced by the incipient re- 
search in the biological sciences. 


26 L, Price, The Reception of English Literature in Germany (Berkeley, 1932), 
106. 
pin Schultz, p. 96. 
28 Goethes Werke, WA, Abt. 2, XI, 5-9. 
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JOHN ALBRECHT WALZ 1871-1954 
In Memoriam 


On April 16, 1954 Professor John Albrecht Walz died at his home 

in Garden Street after a long illness. He was in his eighty-third year. 
Born in Kirchheim, in Swabia, he came to America when eighteen years 
old. He received his AB degree from Northwestern University in 1892 
(Phi Beta Kappa, Phi Kappa Psi). In 1897 he received his PhD degree 
from Harvard and spent the following two years at the University of 
Berlin in Germany. Northwestern gave him the degree of Litt. D. h.c. 
in 1941. 
He taught Latin and German at Northwestern Academy 1892-1894, 
and served as instructor in German at Harvard while working toward 
his doctorate, 1895-1897. On his return from Germany he taught two 
years at Western Reserve University and then returned to Harvard, 
where he served as Professor of the German Language and Literature 
from 1910 until his retirement in 1938 at the age of sixty-seven. He is 
survived by Mrs. Walz and two of their three sons. 

John Walz was one of America’s most distinguished teachers of 
German. His long service to the cause and his work on the various 
committees of the Modern Language Association was recognized by 
his selection as President of that Association in 1941. His interests 
within his chosen field were catholic and his erudition tremendous. 

He taught, at one time or another, Middle High German, Old High 
German, a seminar on the Relations of Middle High German Literature 
to mage literature in other tongues, and from 1925 until 1938 he 
gave a full year’s course in the History of the German Language. His 
seminars covered a wide range of subjects. The Goethe studies were: 
Goethe in his Maturity; Goethe in the Storm and Stress Period; Goethe 
in England and America; Problems connected with Goethe’s Faust. The 
studies in poetic style were: Studies in the History of German Poetic 
Style; Opitz and the New Poetic Language; Studies in the Géttinger 
Hainbund. A diversion from these two main lines of work was his 
seminar: Studies in the Mediaeval Drama. He gave his course on the 
Influence of English Literature on German Literature in the Eighteenth 
Century to many generations of undergraduates. His course in Goethe's 
Faust, was perhaps his favorite. 

In all of these undertakings Professor Walz was dignified, erudite, 
patient, kind, and helpful to his students. He had an extensive corres- 
pondence with former students and colleagues who knew, when th 
were confronted by some more than ordinary difficulty, that John Walz 
could and would help them. He was not only a fine figure of a man, 
he was a gentlemen, a scholar, and a true friend. 
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Deutsche Beitrage zur geistigen Uberlieferung. 

Herausgegeben in Verbindung mit Helena M. Gamer, Ulrich Middeldorf, 
Wilhelm Pauck, Fritz K. Richter, Werner Richter, Hans Rothfels von 
Arnold Bergstrisser. Chicago, Henry Regnery Company, 1953. Pp. 266. 

The volume under review represents the continuation of that com- 
mendable enterprise which, in 1947, was cooperatively initiated by the 
Literary Society of Chicago and the German Department of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

This opus by diverse hands, and harvest of fruitful labor in many 
fields, confronts the reviewer with a formidable task. Since, his criticism 
could frequently claim no more than a semblance of competence (and 
since his space is limited), description and impression will be offered 
rather than critical analysis. 

Ludwig Bachhofer, in “Das alte Miinchen”, conducts an illuminating 
survey of architectural history to the mid-1gth Century. The illustrative 
material is well chosen. — Critical acumen and aesthetic sensibility as ex- 
hibited by Otto Georg von Simson in “Uber das Religiése in Wolframs 
Parzivals” are of a high order. — “Gawan beim griinen Ritten”, from the 
NachlaB of the late Heinrich Zimmer, is an artful piece of literary criti- 
cism. — H. Stefan Schulz offers “Winckelmanns Griechenbild und die 
neuere deutsche Literatur”. The article is characterized by an astonishing- 
ly positive appraisal of Winckelmann’s Griechenbild; the approach reveals 
the marked influence of the philosophy of Stefan George and his Kreis. — 
“Das Bild der Dichtung und des Dichters bei Jean Paul und Goethe” 
(Matthijs Jolles) is a knowledgeable and sensitive piece of work; the 
author, in treating his special problem, succeeds in suggesting rather im- 
pressive likenesses of the two poets. — Hans Rothfels (“Ranke und die 
geschichtliche Welt”) reminds us — and it is timely that he should do so 
—that Ranke’s work partakes equally of history and literature and, for 
this reason also, has lost nothing of its power and meaning. ~ Wolf 
Liepe is represented with a solid and penetrating chapter of his Hebbel 
research (“Hebbel und Schelling”). This reviewer would have wished 
for a full treatment of the artistic implications of Schelling’s influence on 
Hebbel but this may be a case of wanting more than one’s due.— “Die 
Gotteslasterung in der neueren deutschen Literatur” (Fritz K. Richter) 
—the table of contents omits for no discernible reason the word “deut- 
schen” — sheds light on the religious crisis of our time. It is commendable 
that the author also refers to writers that commonly receive but scant 
attention (Ilse Langler, Kaergel, a. 0.).— Joachim Wach has performed the 
welcome task of pointing up the significance of one of the outstanding 
thinkers of our time (“Rudolf Otto und der Begriff des Heiligen”). Quite 
undeservedly, Otto is less known and less read than the other great con- 
temporary theologians. “Von der deutschen Philosophie der Gegenwart” 
(Helmut Kuhn) analyses the works of Jaspers, Heidegger, and Nicolai 
Hartman. This representative kind of treatment is eminently readable 
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and informative. — The volume closes with two sharply yet gracefully 
drawn vignettes. Herbert Steiner tells of Rudolf Borchardt, Curt Faber 
du Faur of Karl Wolfskehl. ‘ 

University of Colorado. —Gerhard Loose 


Briefwechsel, Rainer Maria Rilke — Lou Andreas-Salome’. 
Mit Erliuterungen und einem Nachwort herausgegeben von Ernst Pfeif- 
fer. Ziirich: Max Niehans Verlag AG. und Wiebaden: Insel-Verlag, 


1952. 651 S. 

In his well-known letter of August, 1924, to Herman Pongs Rilke 
credited Jakob Wassermann, whom he had met in Munich in 1896, with 
having stirred him from the creative lethargy into which he had fallen 
and directed him to the serious study of the work of Jens Peter Jacobsen, 
a service for which he had ever since been grateful. Wassermann per- 
formed another great service for Rilke, in May, 1897, when he introduced 
him to Lou Andreas-Salomé. It has long been known that Frau Andreas- 
Salomé was very influential in directing Rilke toward a decisive ac- 
ceptance of his role as an artist, and the publication of their correspond- 
ence is an important contribution to the rapidly growing body of Rilkeana 
now available. 

The correspondence, as presented in this admirably edited volume, 
covers twenty-nine years, almost the entire span of Rilke’s productive 
literary life, and may be divided into two distinct phases. The first period 
of some three and a half years is characterized by a rapid succession of 
letters from the young would-be poet in his early twenties to the success- 
ful and experienced woman in her middle thirties. Rilke was in desperate 
search of literary acclaim during these years in Munich, and he was ob- 
viously impressed to be corresponding with the woman whose friendship 
with Nietzsche fifteen years before had made her famous in the in- 
tellectual circles of Europe. It was not long however until he was 
asia under the spell of her personality, and in the years from 1897 
to 1901 he tried to immerse himself in the stream of her literary interests 
and to emulate the intensity of her approach to life. Under her influence 
he devoted himself to the study of the Russian language and literature, 
and he made two trips to Russia with her. These letters reveal Rilke’s 
early search for a solid relationship upon which he could depend during 
the years of his struggle for mental and social orientation, yet neither 
this correspondence nor the recently published Lebensriickblick of Lou 
Andreas-Salomé does much to clarify the problematical nature of the 
early relationship, which has been given such divergent interpretations 
by various biographers. Whether Rilke was the father of the child Lou 
Andreas-Salomé was supposedly expecting in the spring of 1898, as E. M. 
Butler believes, or whether in fact Frau Andreas never “das Wagnis 

agt habe, einen Menchen in die Welt zu setzen,” as she says in her 
memoirs (Lebensriickblick, p. 41) is a matter for the future biographer 
to decide. This correspondence bears out the fact that Lou Andreas- 
Salomé was one of the great formative influences on Rilke’s early develop- 
ment as a poet. 

Because she believed a grave danger to Rilke’s future was contained 
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in the relationship, Frau Andreas-Salomé brought the first phase of the 
correspondence to a decisive end in the letter headed “Letzter Zuruf.” 
Rilke was vacillating between his desire to achieve a satisfactory human 
relationship and the equally urgent need to maintain the emotional in- 
dependence he believed necessary to an artist, and it was impossible to 
resolve the conflict as long as he was dependent on her. There were more 
than two years of silence between them, and then the correspondence 
was resumed by Rilke in accordance with the agreement that he should 
feel free to turn to her in his “gravest hour.” For over twenty-three years 
there were sporadic outbursts from Rilke, for the most part y cue for 
help. Concerned about the emotional and mental troubles that beset him, 
Frau Andreas-Salomé had become a serious student of the psychoanalytic 
discoveries of Freud, and Rilke’s response to her sympathetic concern was 
an unconscious over-emphasis of the dark and painful aspects of his 
existence. The letters usually marked the periods of his lowest mental 
security or the ebb of his creative power. In consequence, although they 
throw light on Rilke’s unending search for understanding of his predica- 
ment as an artist and a man, they have none of the optimism or humor 
that emerged, sometimes most unexpectedly, in the correspondence with 
Marie von Thurn und Taxis. 


The young Rilke was often overwhelmed by the dominant personal 
force that Lou Andreas-Salomé had in such abundance, but contrary to 
the general consensus of critical opinion, he does not appear the weaker 
of the two. The overall impression left by the correspondence is that 
of a delicate and happy balance that was achieved by the acceptance of 
a mutual responsibilty to give and receive strength, and both gained from 
the relationship. 

The correspondence as published now consists of 65 written com- 
munications from Lou Andreas-Salomé and 134 from Rilke, not including 

ems and dedications to her. The editor estimates that only about 13 
Rilke letters are missing, most of them from the period after 1903, and 
that these were either lost or destroyed by Frau Andreas. As far as can 
be determined, considerably more of her letters were lost. Whole series 
of seven to nine letters, attributable to definite periods and comprising 
altogether over 30 i gs were not to be had either in the literary estate 
of Lou Andreas-Salomé or in the Rilke archives, each of which yielded 
about half of the letters published here. To bridge the gaps lefe by 
missing letters and to preserve the continuity of events in the long re- 
lationship, the editor has resorted to brief connecting coment taken from 
Rilke’s early diaries and, more frequently, from the diaries and memoirs 
of Lou Andreas-Salomé. Of the 134 Rilke letters less than half have 
previously appeared in various collections of the Insel-Verlag, and of 
these, half were originally published in incomplete or heavily edited form. 


To supplement the letters there is attached an extensive appendix 
of notes identifying names, places, or other obscure references. An index 
of names is lacking, but it is apparent that the editor and the Max Niehans 
Verlag have successfully followed the pattern set by the excellent volume 
of Rilke’s correspondence with Marie von Thurn und Taxis. Like that 
correspondence, the Briefwechsel, Rainer Maria Rilke—Lou Andreas- 
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Salomé, marks a milestone in the publication of Rilke material, and the 
Rilke student is grateful for the successful attempt to present the letters 
with a minimum of omissions and to extend the usefulness of the book 
with detailed and accurate scholarly aids. 

University of Massachusetts. —Adolf E. Schroeder 


Rainer Maria Rilke, Die Briefe an Frau Gudi Nolke. 
Herausgegeben von Paul Obermiiller. Wiesbadens Insel-Verlag, 1953. 
208 pp. 

On July 28, 1919 Rilke arrived by baggage wagon in Soglio and 
found lodging at the Palazzo Salis. At lunch he noticed at a nearly table 
a group which interested him, a lady accompanied by three children with 
a Japanese governess. He soon learned that the lady was Frau Gudi 
Nélke, a widowed emigrant from Diisseldorf who had returned to Ger- 
many in 1914 after nine years in Japan and had been unable to get either 
her valuable household possessions or her bank account transferred. He 
showed great concern for her situation, and a personal relationship of 
unusual warmth developed between the two, whose sojourn in Switzer- 
land was pervaded by a similar feeling of homelessness, greatly intensified 
by the threat of political displacement which hovered over them. The 
forty-six Rilke letters published here for the first time are a tangible 
result of the friendship. Topics of a great variety come up for discussion: 
the possibility of helping even less fortunate emigrants, such as Prince 
Alexander zu Hohenlohe and Mme. Klossowska, the painter, and her two 
sons, Pierre and Baltusz; money difficulties due to the inflation in Ger- 
many; the change of citizenship resulting from Czechoslovakia’s in- 
dependence; the activities of the Theatre Pitoéff; the earthquake of 1923 
in Japan. Although Rilke’s concern for himself and his necessity to find 
a place to work emerge at times, the importance of these letters lies in 
the fact that here, more often than anywhere else, the poet in him is 
put aside to consider and discuss the outer realities of the day. The per- 
sonality thereby revealed is full of warmth and sympathy, a readiness to 
help and please others is evident, and there is frequently displayed a quiet 
sense of humor that was not often detected in the poet too preoccupied 
with the problems of his destiny. 

In pursuance of the editorial policies initiated by Ernst Zinn in his 
publication of Rilke’s Briefwechsel with Marie von Thurn und Taxis, 
Die Briefe an Frau Gudi Nolke have been presented without unnecessary 
omissions and with a meticulous attention to detail and are appended by 
an excellent body of helpful notes. In addition to the forty-six Rilke 
letters, there is a letter written to Frau Nélke by Nanny Wunderly- 
Volkart, who nursed Rilke during his last illness, describing the suffering, 
death, and funeral of the poet. Of particular interest to Rilke scholars in 
this country is a number of articles published in Swiss newspaper during 
Rilke’s lecture tour, October-November, 1919, reprinted here to indicate 
his reception in Switzerland. Altogether this book represents another 
significant contribution to the source material for a future biographical 
study of the poet during his later years. 

A few typographical errors are evident to the reader; several more 
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confusing ones occurred between proof and printing, and these have been 
inted out to me by the editor: p. 14, line 9 from bottom, instead of 
“herz, lichste” read “herz- lichste”; p. 174, line 2, instead of “die” read 
“der”; p. 181 re: Signor Fasciati, instead of “un suore” read “un cuore”; 
. 206: —, Lilly, instead of “A 177” read “A 176”; p. 206: Von der Mihll, 
instead of “A 166” read “A 163, 174.” 


University of Massachusetts. —Adolf E. Schroeder 


Schriftsprache und Mundarten. 

Ein Uberblick iiber ihr Verhaltnis und ihre Zwischenstufen im Deut- 
schen, Zweite, neu bearbeitete Auflage, Walter Henzen, Francke Verlag, 
Bern, 1954, 303 pp. = Bibliotheca Germanica, No. 5. 


In 1938 Max Niehans Verlag of Ziirich and Leipzig published the 
first edition of Walter Henzen’s book: Schriftsprache und Mundarten. 
The second edition, published in 1954 by the Francke Verlag of Bern, 
has increased in size probably more than 1s indicated by the difference in 
total pages: now 303 vs. 268 in 1938. The additional material consists of 
rewritten paragraphs, new a tg new illustrations and new foot 
notes. The book was well received in its first version and it should be 
well received in this revision. The work has been brought up to date 
meticulously and with good judgement. 


The basic organization of the book has not been changed. In an 
introductory chapter of 34 pages the author attempts to demonstrate the 
very complex relationships between Schriftsprache and Umgangssprache 
pe erent Umgangssprache and Mundart. The reader emerges, at any 
rate, with a better understanding of the complexity of the relationships 
involved and less ready to accept facile definitions of Schriftsprache, 
Hochsprache, Gemeinsprache, Dialekt, Mundart, Umgangssprache, Lese- 
sprache and so on. The author offers no summary definition of any of 
oe three main concepts: Mundart, Umgangssprache, Schriftsprache, and 
your reviewer cannot in a few words report what has been said in so 
many. 

The second section of the book deals in 118 pages with the historical 
relationship of the Schriftsprache to the Mundarten. In effect this is a 
history of the development of Standard German from Old High German 
times to the present. It is a very well executed exposition of a difficult 
theme. 

The third part of the book deals in 72 pages with “Das jetzige und 
jeweilige Verhaltnis der Mundarten zur Schriftsprache.” First there is 
an essay on the causes of dialect differences (pp. 163-180). Compromise 
forms, contaminations, changes in the interest of greater ease, analogies; 
generations, strata, barriers are some of the topics treated. Then we have 
an essay on the influence of the “héhere Sprache” on the dialects. Here 
we find first a discussion of the language of dialect writers, and then a 
discussion of the influence of the Umgangssprache on the spoken Mund- 
art. In the latter portion of this chapter Henzen defines and illustrates 
various kinds of contaminations. He then turns to the topic of Fern- 
strahlung and illustrates the Strahlungsprozess, KeilvorstéBe, Relikt- und 
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VorstoBgebiete, and the various Sprachraume that have been studies in 
detail, e.g. the Rheinische Facher, Cleve, Cologne, Trier and others. 

In the first Appendix Henzen offers a survey of the more important 
dialect features (pp. 234-279). This essay is arranged by feature, rather 
than by dialect. First we have the phonological features: diphthongization, 
monophthongization, treatment of O.H.G. diphthongs, the e-Laute, 
lengthening, shortening, umlaut, rounding, unrounding, unstressed syll- 
ables, second sound shift, spirants, sonants, loss and insertion of con- 
sonants. Then we get asi orl features: inflections of nouns, ad- 
jectives, pronouns, and verbs. Next come remarks on syntactic and 
stylistic matters, followed by a few pages on Wortbildung and Wort- 
schatz. In the second Appendix we have some ten pages of dialect text 
samples from 1200 to the present. 

The book is well indexed both as to works and authors cited and as to 
a and persons discussed. The typography and make-up are good. 

ere are very few real misprints. The author apparently intends the 
double negation involved in keiner with nie, p. 95, line 21. Wortlaut, p. 
96, line 6, seems to be an error for Wortanlaut, but this was pointed out 
in 1946 by Roedder (JEGP 45,403) and not corrected by Henzen. On 
. 106 eight lines from the bottom sentence would be more intelligible 
if beliebt were bleibt. On p. 113, line 9 das vorwiegende b should be p. 
On p. 139, ten lines from the bottom, gehaéutet conveys nothing to one 
so innocent of Milkwirtschaft as this reviewer. It is no misprint, but 
pane a metaphor, of which there are too many in this book. Per- 
aps it is a Swiss form, like manniglich for jedermann, p. 191, line 6. On 
. 199, six lines from the bottom in the dialect transcription Wis ia... , 
the s should be schwa. On p. 234, 14 lines from the bottom, the date 
of Mausser’s Mhd. Gramm. is (1932) not (1832). 

The illustrations on pages 212-233 are in part new, in part newl 
arranged. The diction throughout the work has been improved by 
changes here and there. There are still too many —_— to metaphor 
where factual statements would be more useful, and this reviewer is 
astounded to find in a scientific treatise such a statement as: “Es sind 
Ausnahmen, die die Regel bestatigen. (p. 222, line 8-9). However, these 
are small objections to a work so generally excellent and so difficult to 
achieve at all. 

University of Wisconsin. — R-M. S. Heffner 


Three Keys to Language. 
By Robert M. Estrich and Hans Sperber. New York: Rinehart & Co., 
1952. X + 358 pp. $4.00. 

An diesem Sprachschliisselbund ist das Uberzeugendste seine gute 
Laune, die unangestrengte Eleganz der Diktion, die iiberlegene Heiter- 
keit seiner Aussage. So sollte das Buch sehr viele, die in sehr wenigem 
iibereinstimmen, sehr weitgehend befriedigen. Es ist kein streitlustiges 
Buch iiber einen sehr strittigen Gegenstand, namlich den der ,,Sprache.“ 
Fiir manche besteht sie in zu Gruppen zusammentretenden Lautfolgen, 
woraus dann folgt, daB eine Beschreibung der Lautformen bzw. der Laut- 
werte den ganzen Inhalt einer Sprachwissenschaft bildet; ein deskrip- 
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tives Lautverzeichnis erfaBt die Elemente des Sprachlichen und beruhigt 
sich dabei dank einer in naturwissenschaftlichen Vorurteilen begriindeten 
Vermutung, jenseits dieser Elemente existiere — nichts. Wo die sinnleere 
Lautfolge aufhért, beginnt das sinnvolle Wort. Wo die Arbeit der 
Deskriptivisten aufhdért, beginnt die Arbeit der Mentalisten, deren drei 
Schliissel sind: Psychologie, — und Geschichte. Da jeder Sprech- 
 akt auf Annahme durch eine Sprachgemeinschaft zielt, ist die Gruppen- 

und Massen-Psychologie ein unentbehrliches Mittel zur Interpretation 
sprachlicher Verinderungen. Die Gruppenpsychologie hat im Gegen- 
satz zu der individuellen einen stark sozialen Einschlag, was schon vor 
50 Jahren Wilhelm Wundt veranlabt hat, die Sprache innerhalb seiner 
Volkerpsychologie zu behandeln. Bei Estrich und Sperber ist die soziale 
Komponente gelegentlich etwas vernachlassigt zugunsten einer sozusagen 
privaten Seelen-Analyse (die dann keine allgemeinen Sprachtendenzen 
aufdeckt sondern Spracheigenheiten und Idiotismen. Dem Sprachhumor, 
dem die Sprache reizvolle Eigenformen verdankt, z.B. die Umgehung 
von Tabus durch den Wortwitz, ist ein besonders glanzendes Kapitel 
gewidmet, verstandlich, da ihm ja mit individualistischer Psychologie bei- 
zukommen ist. In dem geistesverwandten Kapitel Making new words 
mit einer groBartigen Analyse der Carlyleschen Neuschépfung philo- 
sophedom (S. 109 ff.) erreicht das Buch seinen Glanzpunkt, also wieder 
da, der Gestaltungswille eines Sprachkiinstlers sich gegen Wort-Pragun- 
gen der Umwelt durchsetzt. Da kann dann die psychologische Interpre- 
tation ihre Triumphe feiern. Mit Sprach-Forschung hat das freilich nur 
mehr mittelbar zu tun und kaum viel mehr als die phonemische Analyse: 
was ein Schriftsteller der Sprache zufiigt, geh6rt namlich der Biographie 
an, nicht der Sprachwissenschaft. 


In einem der wenigen schwachen Kapitel (dem 14.), dessen Held 
Tennyson ist, liegt fiir mich der Mangel der Betrachtung darin, daB 
keiner der drei Schliissel recht pa’t. DaB Tennyson seinen Quellen 
nicht folgt, liegt nicht nur in seinem Wesen, sondern zugleich in dem 
der dichterischen Gattung, zu der es sich entschlieBt. Estrich und Sper- 
ber fixieren das Dilemma als eines zwischen persénlichem und Zeit-Stil, 
also zwischen Einzel- und Gruppencharakter. Es gibt aber noch einen 
Werk-Charakter, den zu analysieren allerdings Aufgabe der Literatur- 
asthetik ware. Und hier sind wir an dem schwachen Punkt eines im 
Ganzen so starken und férderlichen Buches, daB es sich bei seiner 
Blickrichtung nicht auf ,,Die Sprache“ beschrinken kann, sondern un- 
vermeidlich in Etagen des Sprachlebens gerat, die ohne Nachschliissel 
aus andern in a nicht zu 6ffnen sind. Das Werk ist iiberall da 
hervorragend gelungen, wo es von der Sprache das Wortgut und seine 
Geschichte betrachtet. Sein haufiger Ubertritt in die Stilkunde ist der 
Giiltigkeit der Beobachtungen nicht zutraglich; auch verlaBliche Aus- 
sagen werden durch vorwiegend psychologische Interpretation gewon- 
nen. Die Wortforschung aber, das ist ade, hat hier eine vorbildliche 
Anwendung ihrer Methoden gefunden. 


Johns Hopkins University. —Arno Schirokauer 
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Wir wollen glauben 

an ein langes Jahr, 

das uns gegeben ist, 

neu, unberiihrt, 

voll nie gewesener Dinge, 
voll Aufgabe, 

Anspruch und Zumutung; 
und wollen sehen, 

da8 wir’s nehmen lernen, 
ohne allzuviel fallen 

zu lassen von dem, 

was es zu vergeben hat, 
an die, die Notwendiges, 
Ernstes und GroBes 

von ihm verlangen. : 


— Rilke 

* * * * 

Frébliche Weilnachten und ein gliickliches Neues Jahr : 
wiinschen ihren Lesern, Freunden und Mitarbeitern 

die Monatshefte. 
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